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'X'HE girl driving the jeep was very fair and very Nordic. Her blonde hair 
was pulled back in a pony tail, but it was so long that it was more a 
mare’s tail. She wore sandals, a pair of soiled bluejeans, and nothing else. 
She was rucely tanned. As she turned the jeep off Fifth Avenue and drove 
bouncing up the steps of the library, her bosom danced enchantingly. 

She parked in front of the library entrance, stepped out, and was about 
to enter when her attention was attracted by something across the street. 
She peered, hesitated, then glanced down at her jeans and made a face. She 
pulled the pdtats off and hurled them at the pigeons eternally cooing and 
courting on the library steps. As they clattered up in fright, she ran down 
to Fifth Avenue, crossed, and stopped before a shop window. There was 
a plum colored wool dress on display. It had a high waist, a full skirt, and 
not too many moth holes. The price was $79.90. 

The girl rummaged through old cars skewed on the avenue until she 
found a loose fender. She smashed the plate glass shop door, carefully 
stepped across the splinters, entered, and sorted through the dusty dress 
racks. She was a big girl and had trouble fitting herself. Finally she aban- 
doned the plum colored wool and compromised on a dark tartan, size 12, 
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$120 reduced to $99.90. She located a salesbook and pencil, blew the dust 
off, and carefully wrote: I.O.U. $99.90. Linda Nielsen. 

She returned to the library and went through the main doors which had 
taken her a week to batter in with a sledge hammer. She ran across the 
great hall, filthied with five years of droppings from the pigeons roosting 
there. As she ran, she clapped her arms over her head to shield her hair 
from stray shots. She climbed the stairs to the third floor and entered the 
Print Room. As always, she signed the register: Date-June 20, 1981. Nanie- 
Linda Nielsen. Address-Central Park Model Boat Pond. Business or Firm- 
Last Man On Earth. 

She had had a long debate with herself about Business or Firm the first 
time she broke into the library. Strictly speaking, she was the last woman 
on earth, but she had felt that if she wrote that it would seem chauvinistic ; 
and “Last Person On Earth” sounded silly, like calling a drink a beverage. 

She pulled portfolios out of racks and leafed through them. She knew 
exactly what she wanted; something warm with blue accents to fit a twenty 
by thirty frame for her bedroom. In a priceless collection of Hiroshige prints 
she found a lovely landscape. She filled out a slip, placed it carefully on the 
librarian’s desk, and left with the print. 
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Downstairs, she stopped off in the main circulation room, signed the 
register, went to the back shelves and selected two Italian grammars and an 
Italian dictionary. Then she backtracked through the main hall, went out 
to the jeep, and placed the books- and print on the front seat alongside her 
companion, an exquisite Dresden China doll. She picked up a list that read : 

Jap. print 
Italian 

20 X 30 pict. fr. 

Lobster bisque 
Brass polish 
Detergent 
Furn. polish 
Wet mop 

She crossed off the first two items, replaced the list on the dashboard, got into 
the jeep and bounced down the library steps. She drove up Fifth Avenue, 
threading her way through crumbling wreckage. As she was passing the ruins 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral at 50th Street, a man appeared from nowhere. 

He stepped out of the rubble and, without looking left or right, started 
crossing the avenue just in front of her. She exclaimed, banged on the horn 
which remained mute, and braked so sharply that the jeep slewed and 
slammed into the remains of a No. 3 bus. The man let out a squawk, jumped 
ten feet, and then stood frozen, staring at her. 

“You crazy jay-walker,” she yelled. “Why don’t you look where you’re 
going? D’you think you own the whole city?” 

He stared and stammered. He was a big man, with thick, grizzled hair, 
a red beard, and weathered skin. He was wearing army fatigues, heavy ski 
boots, and had a bursting knapsack and blanket roll on his back. He carried 
a battered shotgun, and his pockets were crammed with odds and ends. He 
looked like a prospector. 

“My God,” he whispered in a rusty voice. “Somebody at last. I knew it. 
I always knew I’d find someone.” Then, as he noticed her long, fair hair, 
his face fell. “But a woman,” he muttered. “Just my goddam lousy luck.” 
“What are you, some kind of nut?” she demanded. “Don’t you know 
better than to cross against the lights?” 

He looked around in bewilderment. “What lights?” 

“So all right, there aren’t any lights^ but couldn’t you look where you 
were going?” 

“I’m sorry, lady. To tell the truth, I wasn’t expecting any traffic.” 

“Just plain common sense,” she grumbled, backing the jeep off the bus. 
“Hey lady, wait a minute.” 

“Yes?” 

“Listen, you know anything about TV? Electronics, how they say ...” 
“Are you trying to be funny?” 

“No, this is straight. Honest.” 

She snorted and tried to continue driving up Fifth Avenue, but he wouldn’t 
get out of the way. 
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“Please, lady,” he persisted. “I got a reason for asking. Do you know?” 
“No.” 

“Damn! I never get a break. Lady, excuse me, no offense, but you got 
any guys in this town?” 

“There’s nobody but me. I’m the last man on earth.” 

“That’s funny. I always thought I was.” 

“So all right, I’m the last woman on earth.” 

He shook his head. “There’s got to be other people; there just has to. 
Stands to reason. South, maybe you think? I’m down from New Haven, 
and I figured if I headed where the climate was like warmer, there’d be 
some guys I could ask something.” 

“Ask what?” 

“Aw, a woman wouldn’t understand. No offense.” 

“Well, if you want to head south you’re going the wrong way.” 

“That’s south, ain’t it?” he asked, pointing down Fifth Avenue. 

“Yes, but you’ll just come to a dead end. Manhattan’s an island. What you 
have to do is go uptown and cross the George Washington bridge to Jersey.” 
“Uptown? Which way is that?” 

“Go straight up Fifth to Cathedral Parkway, then over to the west side 
and up Riverside. You can’t miss it.” 

He looked at her helplessly. 

“Stranger in town?” 

He nodded. 

“Oh, all right,” she said. “Hop in. I’ll give you a lift.” 

She transferred the books and the china doll to the back seat, and he 
squeezed in alongside her. As she started the jeep she looked down at his 
worn ski boots. 

“Hiking?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Why don’t you drive? You can get a car working, and there’s plenty of 
gas and oil.” 

“I don’t know how to drive,” he said despondently. “It’s the story of my 
Ufe.” 

He heaved a sigh, and that made his knapsack jolt massively against her 
shoulder. She examined him out of the corner of her eye. He had a powerful 
chest, a long, thick back, and strong legs. His hands were big and hard, and 
his neck was corded with muscles. She thought for a moment, then nodded 
to herself and stopped the jeep. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. “Won’t it go?” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Mayo. Jim Mayo.” 

“I’m Linda Nielsen.” 

“Yeah. Nice meeting you. Why don’t it go?” 

“Jim, I’ve got a proposition for you.” 

“Oh?” He looked at her doubtfully. “I’ll be glad to listen, lady— I mean 
Linda, but I ought to tell you, I got something on my mind that’s going 
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to keep me pretty busy for a long t . . .’’ His voice trailed off as he turned 
away from her intense gaze. 

“Jim, if you’U do something for me, I’ll do something for you.” 

“Like wtat, for instance?” 

“Well, I get terribly lonesome, nights. It isn’t so bad during the day, 
there’s always a lot of chores to keep you busy, but at night it’s just awful.” 
“Yeah, I know,” he muttered. 

“I’ve got to do something about it.” 

“But how do I come into this?” he asked nervously. 

“Why don’t you stay in New York for a while? If you do. I’ll teach you 
how to drive, and find you a car so you don’t have to hike south.” 

“Say, that’s an idea. Is it hard, driving?” 

“I could teach you in a couple of days.” 

“I don’t learn tilings so quick.” 

“AU right, a couple of weeks, but think of how much time you’ll save 
in the long run.” 

“Gee,” he said, “that sounds great.” Then he turned away again. “But 
what do I have to do for you?” 

Her face lit up with excitement. “Jim, I want you to help me move a piano.” 
“A piano? What piano?” 

“A rosewood grand from Steinway’s on 57th Street. I’m dying to have 
it in my place. The living room is just crying for it.” 

“Oh, you mean you’re furnishing, huh?” 

“Yes, but I want to play after dinner, too. You can’t listen to records 
all the time. I’ve got it all planned; books on how to play, and books on 
how to tune a piano . . . I’ve been able to figure everything except how to 
move the piano in.” 

“Yeah, but . . . But there’s apartments all over this town with pianos in 
them,” he objected. “There must be hundreds, at least. Stands to reason. 
Why don’t you live in one of them?” 

“Never! I love my place. I’ve spent five years decorating it, and it’s 
beautiful. Besides, there’s the problem of water.” 

He nodded. “Water’s always a headache. How do you handle it?” 

“I’m living in the house in Central Park where they used to keep the 
model yachts. It faces the boat pond. It’s a darling place, and I’ve got it 
all fixed up. We could get the piano in together, Jim. It wouldn’t be hard.” 
“Well, I don’t know, Lena . . .” 

“Linda.” 

“Excuse me. Linda. I — ” 

“You look strong enough. What’d you do, before?” 

“I used to be a pro rassler.” 

“There! I knew you were strong.” 

“Oh, I’m not a rassler any more. I become a bartender and went into 
the restaurant business. I opened ‘The Body Slam’ up in New Haven. Maybe 
you heard of it?” 

“I’m sorry.” 
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“It was sort of famous with the sports crowd. What’d you do before?” 

“I was a researcher for BBDO;” 

“What’s that?” 

“An advertising agency,” she explained impatiently. “We can talk about 
that later, if you’ll stick around. And I’U teach you how to drive, and we 
can move in the piano, and there’s a few other things that I — but that can 
wait. Afterwards you can drive south.” 

“Gee, Linda, I don’t know . . .” 

She took Mayo’s hands. “Come on, Jim, be a sport. You can stay with 
me. I’m a wonderful cook, and I’ve got a lovely guest room . . .” 

“What for? I mean, thinking you was the last man on earth.” 

“That’s a silly question. A proper house has to have a guest room. You’ll 
love my place. I turned the lawns into a farm and gardens, and you can 
swim in the pond, and we’ll get you a new Jag ... I know where there’s 
a beauty up on blocks.” 

“I think I’d rather have a Caddy.” 

“You can have anything you like. So what do you say, Jim? Is it a deal?” 
“All right, Linda,” he muttered reluctantly. “You’ve a deal.” 

It was indeed a lovely house with its pagoda roof of copper weathered to 
verdigris green, field-stone walls, and deep recessed windows. The oval pond 
before it glittered blue in the soft June sunlight, and Mallard ducks paddled 
and quacked busily. The sloping lawns that formed a bowl around the pond 
were terraced and cultivated. The house faced west, and Central Park 
stretched out beyond like an unkempt estate. 

Mayo looked at the pond wistfully. “It ought to have boats.” 

“The house was full of them when I moved in,” Linda said. 

“I always wanted a model boat when I was a kid. Once I even — ” Mayo 
broke off. A penetrating pounding sounded somewhere ; an irregular sequence 
of heavy knocks that sounded like the dint of stones under water. It stopped 
as suddenly as it had begun. “What was that?” Mayo asked. 

Linda shrugged. “I don’t know for sure. I think it’s the city falling apart. 
You’ll see buildings coming down every now and then. You get used to it.” 
Her enthusiasm rekindled. “Now come inside. I want to show you every- 
thing.” 

She was bursting with pride and overflowing with decorating details that 
bewildered Mayo, but he was impressed by her Victorian living room. 
Empire bedroom, and Country Kitchen with a working kerosene cooking 
stove. The Colonial guest room, with four-poster bed, hooked rug, and Tole 
lamps, worried him. 

“This is kind of girlie-girlie, huh?” 

“Naturally. I’m a girl.” 

“Yeah. Sure. I mean . . .” Mayo looked around doubtfully. “Well, a guy 
is used to stuff that ain’t so delicate. No offense.” 

“Don’t worry, that bed’s strong enough. Now remember, Jim, no feet on 
the spread, and remove it at night. If your shoes are dirty, take them off 
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before you come in. I got that rug from the museum and I don’t want it 
messed up. Have you got a change of clothes?” 

“Only what I got on.” 

“We’ll have to get you new things tomorrow. What you’re wearing is so 
filthy it’s not worth laundering.” 

“Listen,” he said desperately, “I think maybe I better camp out in the 
park.” 

“Why on earth?” 

“Well, I’m like more used to it than houses. But you don’t have to worry, 
Linda. I’ll be around in case you need me.” 

“Why should I need you?” 

“All you have to do is holler.” 

“Nonsense,” Linda said firmly. “You’re my guest and you’re staying here. 
Now get cleaned up; I’m going to start dinner. Oh damn! I forgot to pick 
up the lobster bisque.” 

She gave him a dinner cleverly contrived from canned goods, and served 
on exquisite Fornisetti china with Swedish silver flatware. It was a typical 
girl’s meal, and Mayo was still hungry when it was finished, but too polite to 
mention it. He was too tired to fabricate an excuse to go out and forage for 
something substantial. He lurched off to bed, remembering to remove his 
shoes, but forgetting all about the spread. 

He was aw^ened next morning by a loud honking and clatter of wings. 
He rolled out of bed and went to the windows just in time to see the Mallards 
dispossessed from the pond by what appeared to be a red balloon. When 
he got his eyes working properly, he saw that it was a bathing cap. He 
wandered out to the pond, stretching and groaning. Linda yelled cheerfully 
and swam toward him. She heaved herself up out of the pond onto the 
curbing. The bathing cap was all that she wore. Mayo backed away from the 
splash and spatter. 

“Good morning,” Linda said. “Sleep well?” 

“Good morning,” Mayo said. “I don’t know. The bed put kinks in my 
back. Gee, that water must be cold. You’re all gooseflesh.” 

“No, it’s marvellous.” She pulled off the cap and shook her hair down. 
“Where’s that towel? Oh, here. Go on in, Jim. You’ll feel wonderful.” 

“I don’t like it when it’s cold.” 

“Don’t be a sissy.” 

A crack of thunder split the quiet morning. Mayo looked up at the clear 
sky in astonishment. “What the hell was that?” he exclaimed. 

“Watch,” Linda ordered. 

“It sounded like a sonic boom.” 

“There!” she cried, pointing west. “See?” 

One of the westside skyscrapers crumbled majestically, sinking into itself 
like a collapsible cup, and raining masses of cornice and brick. The flayed 
girders twisted and contorted. Moments later they could hear the roar of 
the collapse. 

“Man, that’s a sight,” Mayo muttered in awe. 
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“The decline and fall of the Empire City. You get used to it. Now take 
a dip, Jim. I’ll get you a towel.” 

She ran into the house. He dropped his shorts and took off his socks, 
but was still standing on the curb, unhappily dipping his toe into the water 
when she returned with a huge bath towel. 

“It’s awful cold, Linda,” he complained. 

“Didn’t you take cold showers when you were a wrestler?” 

“Not me. Boiling hot.” 

“Jim, if you just stand there, you’ll never go in. Look at you, you’re 
starting to shiver. Is that a tattoo around your waist?” 

“What? Oh, yeah. It’s a python, in five colors. It goes all the way around. 
See?” He revolved proudly. “Got it when I was with the Marines in Saigon 
back in ’64. It’s an Oriental-type python. Elegant, huh?” 

“Did it hurt?” 

“To tell the truth, no. Some guys try to make out like it’s Chinese torture 
to get tattooed, but they’re just showin’ off. It more itches than anything 
else.” 

“You were a marine in ’64?” 

“That’s right.” 

“How old were you?” 

“Twenty.” 

“You’re thirty-seven now?” 

“Thirty-six going on thirty-seven.” 

“Then you’re prematurely grey?” 

“I guess so.” 

She contemplated him thoughtfully. “I tell you what, if you do go in, 
don’t get your head wet.” 

She ran back into the house. Mayo, ashamed of his vacilation, forced 
himself to jump, feet first, into the pond. He was standing, chest deep, splash- 
ing his face and shoulders with water when Linda returned. She carried a 
stool, a pair of scissors, and a comb. 

“Doesn’t it feel wonderful?” she called. 

“No.” 

She laughed. “Well, come out. I’m going to give you a haircut.” 

He climbed out of the pond, dried himself, and obediently sat on the 
stool while she cut his hair. “The beard, too,” Linda insisted. “I want to see 
what you really look like.” She trimmed him close enough for shaving, 
inspected him, and nodded with satisfaction. “Very handsome.” 

“Aw, go on,” he blushed. 

“There’s a bucket of hot water on the stove. Go and shave. Don’t bother 
to dress. We’re going to get you new clothes after breakfast, and then . . . 
The Piano.” 

“I couldn’t walk around the streets naked,” he said, shocked. 

“Don’t be silly. Who’s to see? Now hurry.” 

Tliey drove down to Abercrombie & Fitch on Madison and 45th Street, 
Mayo wrapped modestly in his towel. Linda told him she’d been a customer 
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for years, and showed him the pile of sales slips she had accumulated. Mayo 
examined them curiously while she took his measurements and went off in 
search of clothes. He was almost indignant when she returned with her 
arms ladened. 

“Jim, I’ve got some lovely elk moccasins, and a Safari suit, and wool 
socks, and Shipboard shirts, and — ” 

“Listen,” he interrupted, “do you know what your whole tab comes to? 
Nearly fourteen hundred dollars.” 

“Really? Put on the shorts first. They’re drip-dry.” 

“You must have been out of your mind, Linda. What’s you want aU that 
junk for?” 

“Are the socks big enough? What junk? I needed everything.” 

“Yeah? Like . . .” He shuffled the signed sales slips. “Like One Underwater 
Viewer With Plexiglass Lens, $9.95? What for?” 

“So I could see to clean the bottom of the pond.” 

“What about this Stainless Steel Service For Four, $39.50?” 

“For when I’m lazy and don’t feel like heating water. You can wash 
stainless steel in cold water.” She admired him. “Oh, Jim, come look in 
the mirror. You’re real romantic, like the big game hunter in that Hemingway 
story.” 

He shook his head. “I don’t see how you’re ever going to get out of hock. 
You got to watch your spending, Linda. Maybe we better forget about that 
piano, huh?” 

“Never,” Linda said adamantly. “I don’t care how much it costs. A piano 
is a lifetime investment, and it’s worth it.” 

She was frantic with excitement as they drove uptown to the Steinway 
showroom, and helpful and underfoot by turns. After a long afternoon of 
muscle-cracking and critical engineering involving makeshift gantries and 
an agonising dollie-haul up Fifth Avenue, they had the piano in place in 
Linda’s living room. Mayo gave it one last shake to make sure it was firmly 
on its legs, and then sank down, exhausted. “Je-zus!” he groaned. “Hiking 
south would’ve been easier.” 

“Jim!” Linda ran to him and threw herself on him with a fervent hug. 
“Jim, you’re an angel. Are you all right?” 

“I’m okay.” He grunted. “Get off me, Linda. I can’t breathe.” 

“I just can’t thank you enough. I’ve been dreaming about this for ages. 
I don’t know what I can do to repay you. Anything you want, just name it.” 
“Aw,” he said, “you already cut my hair.” 

“I’m serious.” 

“Ain’t you teaching me how to drive?” 

“Of course. As quickly as possible. That’s the least I can do.” Linda 
backed to a chair and sat down, her eyes fixed on the piano. 

“Don’t make such a fuss over nothing,” he said, climbing to his feet. 
He sat down before the keyboard, shot an embarrassed grin at her over his 
shoulder, then reached out and began stumbling through The Minuet in G. 
Linda gasped and sat bolt upright. “You play,” she whispered. 
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“Naw. I took piano when I was a kid.” 

“But you remember.” 

“A little bit.” 

“Can you read music?” 

“I used to.” 

“Could you teach me?” 

“I guess so ; it’s kind of hard. Hey, here’s another piece I had to take.” 
He began mutilating The Rustle of Spring. What with the piano out of tune 
and his mistakes, it was ghastly. 

“Beautiful,” Linda breathed. “Just beautiful!” She stared at his back while 
an expression of decision and determination stole across her face. She arose, 
slowly crossed to Mayo, and put her hands on his shoulders. 

He glanced up. “Something?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” she answered. “You practice the piano. I’ll get dinner.” 

But she was so concentrated and preoccupied for the rest of the evening 
that she made Mayo nervous. He stole off to bed early. 

It wasn’t until three o’clock the following afternoon that they finally got 
a car working, and it wasn’t a Caddy, it was a Chewy ; a hard top because 
Mayo didn’t like the idea of being exposed to the weather in a convertible. 
They drove out of the 10th Avenue garage and back to the east side where 
Linda felt more at home. She confessed that the boundaries of her world 
were from Fifth Avenue to Third, and from 42nd Street to 86th. She was 
uncomfortable outside this pale. 

She turned the wheel over to Mayo and let him creep up and down Fifth 
and Madison, practicing starts and stops. He sideswiped five wrecks, stalled 
eleven times, and reversed through a store front which, fortunately, was 
devoid of glass. He was trembling with nervousness. 

“It’s real hard,” he complained. 

“It’s just a question of practice,” she reasured him. “Don’t worry. I promise 
you’ll be an expert if it takes us a month.” 

“A whole month!” 

“You said you were a slow learner, didn’t you? Don’t blame me. Stop here 
a minute.” 

He jolted the Chewy to a halt. Linda got out. 

“Wait for me.” 

“What’s up?” 

“A surprise.” 

She ran into a shop and was gone for half an hour. When she reappeared 
she was wearing a pencil-thin black sheath, pearls, and high heeled opera 
pumps. She had twisted her hair into a coronet. Mayo regarded her with 
amazement as she got into the car. 

“What’s all this?” he asked. 

“Part of the surprise. Turn east on 52nd Street.” 

He labored, started the car, and drove east. “Why’d you get all dressed 
up in an evening gown?” 

“It’s a cocktail dress.” 
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“What for?” 

“So rU be dressed for where we’re going. Watch out, Jim!” Linda wrenched 
the wheel and sheered off the stern of a shattered sanitation truck. “I’m taking 
you to a famous restaurant.” 

“To eat?” 

“No, silly, for drinks. You’re my visiting fireman, and I have to entertain 
you. That’s it on the left. See if you can park somewhere.” 

He parked abominably. As they got out of the car, Mayo stopped and 
began to sniff curiously. 

“Smell that?” he asked. 

“Smell what?” 

“That sort of sweet smell.” 

“It’s my perfume.” 

“No, it’s something in the air, kind of sweet and chokey. I know that 
smeU from somewhere, but I can’t remember.” 

“Never mind. Come inside.” She led him into the restaurant. “You ought 
to be wearing a tie,” she whispered, “but maybe we can get away with it.” 
Mayo was not impressed by the restaurant decor, but was fascinated by 
the portraits of celebrities hung in the bar. He spent rapt minutes burning 
his fingers with matches, gazing at Mel Allen, Red Barber, Casey Stengel, 
Frank Gifford and Rocky Marciano. When Linda finally came back from 
the kitchen with a lighted candle, he turned to her eagerly. 

“You- ever see any of them TV stars in here?” he asked. 

“I suppose so. How about a drink?” 

“Sure. Sure. But I want to talk more about them TV stars.” 

He escorted her to a bar stool, blew the dust off, and helped her up most 
gallantly. Then he vaulted over the bar, whipped out his handkerchief, and 
polished the mahogany professionally. “This is my specialty,” he grinned. 
He assumed the impersonally friendly attitude of the bartender. “Evening, 
M’am. Nice night. What’s your pleasure?” 

“God, I had a rough day in the shop! Dry Martini on the rocks. Better 
make it a double.” 

“Certainly, M’am. Twist or olive?” 

“Onion.” 

“Double dry Gibson on the rocks. Right.” Mayo searched behind the 
bar and finally produced whisky, gin, and several bottles of soda, as yet 
only partially evaporated through their sealed caps. “Afraid we’re fresh out 
of Martinis, M’am. What’s your second pleasure?” 

“Oh, I like that. Scotch, please.” 

“lliis soda’ll be flat,” he warned, “and there’s no ice.” 

“Never mind.” 

He rinsed a glass with soda and poured her a drink. 

“Thank you. Have one on me, bartender. What’s your name?” 

“They call me Jim, M’am. No thanks. Never drink on duty.” 

“Then come off duty and join me.” 

“Never drink off duty, M’am.” 



V 
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“You can call me Linda.” 

“Thank you. Miss Linda.” 

“Are you serious about never drinking, Jim?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, Happy Days.” 

“And Long Nights.” 

“I like that, too. Is it your own?” 

“Gee, I don’t know. It’s sort of the usual bartender’s routine, a specially 
with guys. You know? Suggestive. No offense.” 

“None taken.” 

“Bees!” Mayo burst out. 

Linda was startled. “Bees what?” 

“That smell. Like inside bee hives.” 

“Oh? I wouldn’t know,” she said indifferently. “I’U have another, please.” 
“Coming right up. Now listen, about them TV celebrities, you actually 
saw them here? In person?” 

“Why of course. Happy Days, Jim.” 

“May they all be Saturdays.” 

Linda pondered. “Why Saturdays?” 

“Day off.” 

“Oh.” 

“Which TV stars did you see?” 

“You name ’em, I saw ’em.” She laughed. “You remind me of the kid 
next door. I always had to tell him the celebrities I’d seen. One day I told 
him I saw Jean Arthur in here, and he said, ‘With his horse?’ ” 

Mayo couldn’t see the point, but was wounded nevertheless. Just as Linda 
was about to soothe his feelings, the bar began a gentle quivering, and at 
the same time a faint subterranean rumbling commenced. It came from a 
distance, seemed to approach slowly, and then faded away. The vibration 
stopped. Mayo stared at Linda. 

“Je-zus! You think maybe this building’s going to go?” 

She shook her head. “No. When they go, it’s always with that boom. 
You know what that sounded like? The I^xington Avenue subway.” 

“The subway?” 

“Uh-huh. The local train.” 

“That’s crazy. How could the subway be running?” 

“I didn’t say it was. I said it sounded like. I’ll have another please.” 

“We need more soda.” Mayo explored and reappeared with bottles and 
a large menu. He was pale. “You better take it easy, Linda,” he said. “You 
know what they’re charging per drink? $1.75. Look.” 

“To hell with expense. Let’s live a little. Make it a double, bartender. 
You know something, Jim? If you stayed in town I could show you where 
all your heroes lived. Thank you. Happy Days. I could take you up to BBDO 
and show you their tapes and films. How about that? Stars like . . . Uke 
Red . . . Who?” 

“Barber.” 
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“Red Barber, and Rocky Gifford, and Rocky Casey, and Rocky, the 
Flying Squirrel.” 

“You’re putting me on,” Mayo said, offended again. 

“Me, sir? Putting you on?” Linda said with dignity. “Why would I do 
a thing Uke that? Just trying to be pleasant. Just trying to give you a good 
time. My mother told me, Linda, she told me, just remember this about a 
man, wear what he wants and say what he likes, is what she told me. You 
want this dress?” she demanded. 

“I like it, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Know what I paid for it? Ninety-nine fifty.” 

“What? A hundred dollars for a skinny black thing like that?” 

“It is not a skinny black thing like that. It is a basic black cocktail frock. 
And I paid twenty dollars for the pearls. Simulated,” she explained. “And 
sixty for the opera pumps. And forty for the perfume. Two hundred and 
twenty dollars to give you a good time. You having a good time?” 

“Sure.” 

“Want to smell me?” 

“I already.” 

“Bartender, give me another.” 

“Afraid I can’t serve you, M’am.” 

“Why not?” 

“You’ve had enough already.” 

“I have not had enough already,” Linda said indignantly, “Where’s your 
manners?” She grabbed the whisky bottle. “Come on, let’s have a few drinks 
and talk up a storm about TV stars. Happy Days. I could take you up to 
BBDO and show you their tapes and films. How about that?” 

“You already asked me.” 

“You didn’t answer. I could show you movies, too. You Uke movies? I 
hate ’em, but I can’t knock ’em any more. Movies saved my Ufe when the 
big bang came.” 

“How was that?” 

“This is a secret, understand? Just between you and me. If any other 
agency ever found out . . .” Linda looked around and then lowered her 
voice. “BBDO located this big cache of silent films. Lost films, see? Nobody 
knew the prints were around. Make a great TV series. So they sent me to 
this abandoned mine in Jersey to take inventory.” 

“In a mine?” 

“That’s right. Happy Days.” 

“Why were they in a mine?” 

“Old prints. Acetate. Catch fire. Also rot. Have to be stored like wine. 
That’s why. So took two of my assistants with me to spend weekend down 
there, checking.” 

“You stayed in the mine a whole weekend?” 

“Uh-huh. Three girls. Friday to Monday. That was the plan. Thought it 
uld be a fun deal. Happy Days. So. AA^ere was I? Oh. So, took fights, 
w^nkets, linen, plenty of picnic, the full schmeer, and went to work. I 
bia 
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remember exact moment when blast came. Was looking for third reel of an 
UFA film, Gekronter Blumenorden an der Pegnitz- Had reels one, two, four, 
five, six. No three. Bang! Happy Days.” 

“Jesus. Then what?” 

“My girls panicked. Couldn’t keep ’em down there. Never saw them 
again. But I knew. I knew. Stretched that picnic forever. Then starved even 
longer. Finally came up, and for what? For who? Whom?” She began to 
weep. “For nobody. Nobody left. Nothing.” She took Mayo’s hands. “Why 
won’t you stay?” 

“Stay? Where?” 

“Here.” 

“I am staying.” 

“I mean for a long time. Why not? Haven’t I got a lovely home? And 
there’s all New York for supplies. And farms for flowers and vegetables. We 
could keep cows and chickens. Go fishing. Drive cars. Go to museums. 
Art galleries. Entertain . . .” 

“You’re doing all that right now. You don’t need me.” 

“But I do. I do.” 

“For what?” 

“For piano lessons.” 

After a long pause he said, “You’re drunk.” 

“Not wounded, sire, but dead.” 

She lay her head on the bar, beamed up at him roguishly, and then closed 
her eyes. An instant later, Mayo knew she had passed out. He compressed 
his lips. Then he climbed out of the bar, computed the tab, and left fifteen 
dollars under the whisky bottle. 

He took Linda’s shoulder and shook her gently. She collapsed into his 
arms, and her hair came tumbling down. He blew out the candle, picked Linda 
up, and carried her to the Chevvy. Then, with anguished concentration, he 
drove through the dark to the boat pond. It took him forty minutes. 

He carried Linda into her bedroom and sat her down on the bed which 
was decorated with an elaborate arrangement of dolls. Immediately she 
rolled over and curled up with a doll in her arms, crooning to it. Mayo 
lit a lamp and tried to prop her upright. She went over again, giggling. 
“Linda,” he said, “you got to get that dress off.” 

“Mf.” 

“You can’t sleep in it. It cost a hundred dollars.” 

“Nine’nine-fif’y.” 

“Now come on, honey.” 

“Fm.” 

He rolled his eyes in exasperation, and then undressed her, carefully 
hanging up the basic black cocktail frock, and standing the sixty dollar 
pumps in a comer. He could not manage the clasp of the pearls (simulated) 
so he put her to bed still wearing them. Lying on the pale blue sheets, nude 
except for the necklace, she looked like a Nordic odalisque. 

“Did you muss my dolls?” she mumbled. 
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“No. They’re aU around you.” 

“Thas right. Never sleep without them.” She reached out an petted them 
lovingly. “Happy Days. Long Nights.” 

“Women!” Mayo snorted. He extinguished the lamp and tramped out, 
slamming the door behind him. 

Next morning Mayo was again awakened by the clatter of dispossessed 
ducks. The red balloon was sailing on the surface of the pond, bright in the 
warm June sunshine. Mayo wished it was a model boat instead of the kind 
of girl who got drunk in bars. He stalked out and jumped into the water 
as far from Linda as possible. He was sluicing his chest when something 
seized his ankle and nipped him. He let out a yell, and was confronted by 
Linda’s beaming face bursting out of the water before him. 

“Good morning,” she laughed. 

“Very funny,” he muttered. 

“You look mad this morning.” 

He grunted. 

“And I don’t blame you. I did an awful thing last night. I didn’t give you 
any dinner, and I want to apologise.” 

“I wasn’t thinking about dinner,” he said with baleful dignity. 

“No? Then what on earth are you mad about?” 

“I can’t stand women who get drunk.” 

“Who was drunk?” 

“You.” 

“I was not,” she said indignantly. 

“No? Who had to be undressed and put to bed like a kid?” 

“Who was too dumb to take off my pearls?” she countered. “They broke 
and I slept on pebbles all night. I’m covered with black and blue marks. 
Look. Here and here and — ” 

“Linda,” he interrupted sternly, “I’m just a plain guy from New Haven. 
I got no use for spoiled girls who run up charge accounts and all the time 
decorate theirselves and hang around society-type saloons getting loaded.” 
“If you don’t like my company why do you stay?” 

“I’m going,” he said. He climbed out and began drying himself. “I’m 
starting sou& this morning.” 

“Enjoy your hike.” 

“I’m driving.” 

“What? A kiddie-kar?” 

“Tlie Chewy.” 

"Jim, you’re not serious?” She climbed out of the pond, looking alarmed. 
“You really don’t know how to drive yet.” 

“No? Didn’t I drive you home falling down drunk last night?” 

“You’ll get into awful trouble.” 

“Nothing I can’t get out of. Anyway, I can’t hang around here forever. 
You’re a party girl; you just want to play. I got serious things on my mind. 
I got to go south and find guys who know about TV.” 

“Jim, you’ve got me wrong. I’m not like that at all. Why, look at the way 
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I fixed up my house. Could I have done that if I’d been going to parties all 
the time?” 

“You done a nice job,” he admitted. 

“Please don’t leave today. You’re not ready yet.” 

“Aw, you just want me to hang around and teach you music.” 

“Who said that?” 

“You did. Last night.” 

She frowned, pulled off her cap, then picked up her towel and began 
drying herself. At last she said, “Jim, I’ll be honest with you. Sure, I want 
you to stay a while. I won’t deny it. But I wouldn’t want you around 
permanently. After all, what have we got in common?” 

“You’re so damn uptown,” he growled. 

“No, no, it’s nothing like that. It’s simply that you’re a guy and I’m a 
girl, and we’ve got nothing to offer each other. We’re different. We’ve got 
different tastes and interests. Fact?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“But you’re not ready to leave yet. So I tell you what; we’ll spend the 
whole morning practicing driving, and then we’ll have some fun. What 
would you like to do? Go window-shopping? Buy more clothes? Visit the 
Modern Museum? Have a picnic?” 

His face brightened. “Gee, you know something? I was never to a picnic 
in my whole life. Once I was bartender at a clambake, but that’s not the 
same thing; not like when you’re a kid.” 

She was delighted. “Then we’ll have a real kid-type picnic.” 

And she brought her dolls. She carried them in her arms while Mayo 
toted the picnic basket to the Alice in Wonderland monument. The statue 
perplexed Mayo, who had never heard of Lewis Carroll. While Linda seated 
her pets and unpacked the picnic, she gave Mayo a summary of the story, 
and described how the bronze heads of Alice, the Mad Hatter, and the 
March Hare had been polished bright by the swarms of kids playing King 
of the Mountain. 

“Funny, I never heard of that story,” he said. 

“I don’t think you had much of a childhood, Jim.” 

“Why would you say a — ” He stopped, cocked his head, and listened 
intently. 

“What’s the matter?” Linda asked. 

“You hear that Blue Jay?” 

“No.” 

“Listen. He’s making a funny sound; like steel.” 

“Steel?” 

“Yeah. Like . . . Like swords in a duel.” 

“You’re kidding.” 

“No. Honest.” 

“But birds sing; they don’t make noises.” 

“Not always. Blue Jays imitate noises a lot. Starlings, too. And parrots. 
Now why would he be imitating a sword fight? Where’d he hear it?” 
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“You’re a real country boy, aren’t you, Jim? Bees and Blue Jays and 
Starlings and all that . . .’’ 

“I guess so. I was going to ask; why would you say a thing like that, 
me not having any childhood?” 

“Oh, thin^ like not knowing Alice, and never going on a picnic, and 
always wanting a model yacht.” Linda opened a dark bottle. “Like to try 
some wine?” 

“You better go easy,” he warned. 

“Now stop it, Jim. I’m not a drunk.” 

“Did you or didn’t you get smashed last night?” 

She capitulated. “All right, I did; but only because it was my first drink 
in years.” 

He was pleased by her surrender. “Sure. Sure. That figures.” 

“So? Join me?” 

“What the hell, why not?” He grinned. “Let’s live a little. Say, tliis is one 
swingin’ picnic, and I like the plates, too. Where’d you get them?” 
“Abercrombie & Fitch,” Linda said, deadpan. “Stainless Steel Service 
For Four, $39.50. Skoal.” 

Mayo burst out laughing. “I sure goofed, didn’t I, kicking up all that 
fuss? Here’s looking at you.” 

“Here’s looking right back.” 

They drank and continued eating in warm silence, smiling companionably 
at each other. Linda removed her Madras silk shirt in order to tan in the 
blazing afternoon sun, and Mayo politely hung it up on a branch. Suddenly 
Linda asked, “Why didn’t you have a childhood, Jim?” 

“Gee, I don’t know.” He thought it over. “I guess because my mother 
died when I was a kid. And something else, too; I had to work a lot.” 
“Why?” 

“My father was a schoolteacher. You know how they get paid.” 

“Oh, so that’s why you’re anti-egghead.” 

“I am?” 

“Of course. No oifense.” 

“Maybe I am,” he conceded. “It sure was a letdown for my old man, 
me playing fullback in high school, and him wanting like an Einstein in 
the house.” 

“Was football fun?” 

“Not like playing games. Football’s a business. Hey, remember when we 
were kids how we used to chose up sides? Ibbety, bibbety, zibbety, zab?” 
“We used to say, Eenie, meenie, miney, mo.” 

“Remember; April Fool, go to school, tell your teacher you're a fool?” 

“/ love coffee, I love tea, I love the boys, and the boys love me.” 

“I bet they did at that,” Mayo said solemnly. 

“Not me.” 

“Why not?” 

“I was always too big.” 

He was astonished. “But you’re not big,” he assured her. “You’re just the 
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right size. Perfect. And really built. I noticed when we moved the piano in. You 
got muscle, for a girl. A specially in the legs, and that’s where it counts.” 
She blushed. “Stop it, Jim.” 

“No. Honest.” 

“More wine?” 

“Thanks. You have some, too.” 

“All right.” 

A crack of thunder split the sky with its sonic boom, and was followed 
by the roar of collapsing masonry. 

“There goes another skyscraper,” Linda said. “What were we talking 
about?” 

“Games,” Mayo said promptly. “Excuse me for talking with my mouth 
fuU.” 

“Oh yes. Jim did you play Drop The Handkerchief up in New Haven?” 
Linda sang. “A tisket, a tasket, a green and yellow basket. I sent a letter to 
my love, and on the way I dropped it . . .” 

“Gee,” he said, much impressed. “You sing real good.” 

“Oh, go on!” 

“Yes you do. You got a swell voice. Now don’t argue with me. Keep 
quiet a minute. I got to figure something out.” He thought intently for a 
long time, finishing his wine and absently accepting another glass. Finally 
he delivered himself of a decision. “You got to learn music.” 

“You know I’m dying to, Jim.” 

“So I’m going to stay a while and teach you; as much as I know. Now 
hold it! Hold it!” he added hastily, cutting off her excitement. “I’m not going 
to stay in your house. I want a place of my own.” 

“Of course, Jim. Anything you say.” 

“And I’m still headed south.” 

“I’ll teach you to drive, Jim. I’U keep my word.” 

“And no strings, Linda.” 

“Of course not. What kind of strings?” 

“You know. Like the last minute you all of a sudden got a Looey Cans 
couch you want me to move in.” 

“Louis Quinzel” Linda’s jaw dropped. “Wherever did you learn that?” 
“Not in the Marines, that’s for sure.” 

They laughed, clinked glasses, and finished their wine. Suddenly Mayo 
leaped up, pulled Linda’s hair, and ran to the Wonderland monument. In 
an instant he had climbed to the top of Alice’s head. 

“I’m King of the Mountain,” he shouted, looking around in imperial 
survey. “I’m King of the — ” He cut himself off and stared down behind 
the statue. 

“Jim, what’s the matter?” 

Without a word, Mayo climbed down and strode to a pile of debris half 
hidden inside overgrown Forsythia bushes. He knelt and began turning over 
the wreckage with gentle hands. Linda ran to him. 

“Jim, what’s wrong?” 
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“These used to be model boats,” he muttered. 

“That’s right. My God, is that all? I thought you were sick, or something.” 
“How come they’re here?” 

“Why, I dumped them, of course.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. I told you. I had to clear out the boat house when I moved in. 
That was ages ago.” 

“You did this?” 

“Yes. I—” 

“You’re a murderer,” he growled. He stood up and glared at her. “You’re 
a killer. You’re like all women, you got no heart and soul. To do a thing 
like this!” 

He turned and stalked toward the boat pond. Linda followed him, 
completely bewildered. 

“Jim, I don’t understand. Why are you so mad?” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“But I had to have houseroom. You wouldn’t expect me to live with a 
lot of model boats.” 

“Just forget everything I said. I’m going to pack and go south, I wouldn’t 
stay with you if you was the last person on earth.” 

Linda gathered herself and suddenly darted ahead of Mayo. When he 
tramped into the boathouse, she was standing before the door of the guest 
room. She held up a heavy iron key. 

“I found it,” she panted. “Your door’s locked.” 

“Gimmie that key, Linda.” 

“No.” 

He stepped toward her, but she faced him defiantly and stood her ground. 
“Go ahead,” she challenged. “Hit me.” 

He stopped. “Aw, I wouldn’t pick on anybody that wasn’t my own size.” 
They continued to face each other, at a complete impasse. 

“I don’t need my gear,” Mayo muttered at last. “I can get more stuff 
somewheres.” 

“Oh, go ahead and pack,” Linda answered. She tossed him the key and 
stood aside. Then Mayo discovered there was no lock in the bedroom door. 
He opened the door, looked inside, closed it, and looked at Linda. She kept 
her face straight, but began to sputter. He grinned. Then they both burst 
out laughing. 

“Gee,” Mayo said, “you sure made a monkey out of me. I’d hate to play 
poker against you.” 

“You’re a pretty good bluffer yourself, Jim. I was scared to death you 
were going to knock me down.” 

“You ought to know I wouldn’t hurt nobody.” 

“I guess I do. Now, let’s sit down and talk this over sensibly.” 

“Aw, forget it, Linda. I kind of lost my head over them boats, and I-—” 
“I don’t mean the boats; I mean going south. Every time you get mad 
you start south again. Why?” 
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“I told you, to find guys who know about TV.” 

“Why?” 

“You wouldn’t understand.” 

“I can try. Why don’t you explain what you’re after ; specifically? Maybe 
I can help you.” 

“You can do nothing for me; you’re a girl.” 

“We have our uses. At least I can listen. You can trust me, Jim. Aren’t 
we chums? Tell me about it.” 

Weil, when the blast come (Mayo said) I was up in the Berkshires with 
Gil Watkins. Gil was my buddy, a real nice guy and a real bright guy. He 
took two years from M.I.T. before he quit college. He was like chief engineer 
or something at WNHA, the TV station in New Haven. Gil had a million 
hobbies. One of them was spee — speel — I can’t remember. It meant exploring 
caves. 

So anyway we were up in this flume in the Berkshires, spending the weekend 
inside, exploring and trying to map everything and figure out where the 
underground river come from. We brought food and stuff along, and bed 
rolls. The compass we were using went crazy for like twenty minutes, and 
that should have give us a clue, but Gil talked about magnetic ores and stuff. 
Only when we come out Sunday night, I tell you it was pretty scarey. Gil 
knew right off what happened. 

“By Christ, Jim,” he said, “they up and done it like everybody always 
knew they would. They’ve blew and gassed and poisoned and radiated 
themselves straight to hell, and we’re going back to that goddam cave until 
it all blows over.” 

So me and Gil went back and rationed the food and stayed as long as 
we could. Finally we come out again and drove back to New Haven. It 
was dead like all the rest. Gil put together some radio stuff and tried to pick 
up broadcasts. Nothing. Then we packed some canned goods and drove all 
around; Bridgeport, Waterbury, Hartford, Springfield, Providence, New 
London ... a big circle. Nobody. Nothing. So we come back to New Haven 
and settled down, and it was a pretty good life. 

Daytime, we’d get in supplies and stuff, and tinker with the house to keep 
it working right. Nights, after supper, Gil would go off to WNHA around 
seven o’clock and start the station. He was running it on the emergency 
generators. I’d go down to “The Body Slam,” open it up, sweep it out, and 
then start the bar TV set. Gil fixed me a generator for it to run on. 

It was a lot of fun watching the shows Gil was broadcasting. He’d start 
with the news and weather, which he always got wrong. All he had was 
some Farmer’s Almanacs and a sort of antique barometer that looked like 
that clock you got there on the wall. I don’t think it worked so good, or 
maybe Gil never took weather at M.I.T. Then he’d broadcast the evening 
show. 

I had my shotgun in the bar in case of holdups. Anytime I saw something 
that bugged me, I just up with the gun and let loose at the set. Then I’d take 
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it and throw it out the front door, and put another one in its place. I must 
have had hundreds waiting in the back. I spent two days a week just collecting 
reserves. 

Midnight, Gil would turn off WNUA, I’d lock up the restaurant, and 
we’d meet home for coffee. Gil would ask how many sets I shot, and laugh 
when I told him. He said I was the most accurate TV poll ever invented. 
I’d ask him about what shows were coming up next week, and argue with 
him about . . . oh . . . about like what movies or football games WNHA 
was scheduling. I didn’t like Westerns much, and I hated them high-minded 
panel discussions. 

But the luck had to turn lousy; it’s the story of my life. After a couple of 
years I found out I was down to my last set, and then I was in trouble. 
This night Gil runs one of them icky commercials where this smart-alex 
woman saves a marriage with the right laundry soap. Naturally I reached 
for my gun, and only the last minute remembered not to shoot. Then he 
run an awful movie about a misunderstood composer, and the same thing 
happened. When we met back at the house, I was all shook up. 

“What’s the matter?” Gil asked. 

I told him. 

“I thought you liked watching the shows,” he said. 

“Only when I could shoot ’em.” 

"You poor bastard,” he laughed, “you’re a captive audience now.” 

“Git, could you maybe change the programs, seeing the spot I’m in?” 

“Be reasonable, Jim. WNHA has to broadcast variety. We operate on 
the cafeteria basis ; something for everybody. If you don’t like a show, why 
don't you switch channels?” 

Now that’s silly. You know damn well we only got one channel in New 
Haven.” 

“Then turn your set off.” 

“I can’t turn the bar set off, it’s part of the entertainment. I’d lose my 
whole clientele. Gil, do you have to show them awful movies, like that army 
musical last night, singing and dancing and kissing on top of Sherman tanks, 
for Je-zus sake!” 

“The women love uniform pictures.” 

“And those commercials; women always sneering at somebody’s girdle, 
and fairy’s smoking cigarettes, and — ” 

“Aw,” Gil said, “write a letter to the station.” 

So I did, and a week later I got an answer. It said: Dear Mr. Mayo, we 
are very glad to learn that you are a regular viewer of WNHA, and thank 
you for your interest in our programing. We hope you will continue to enjoy 
our broadcasts. Sincerely yours, Gilbert O. Watkins, Station Manager. There 
was a couple of tickets for an interview show enclosed. I showed the letter 
to Gil, and he just shrugged. 

“You see what you’re up against, Jim,” he said. “They don’t care about 
what you like or don't like. All they want to know is are you watching.” 

I tell you, the next couple of months were hell for me. I couldn’t keep the 
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set turned off, and I couldn’t watch it without reaching for my gun a dozen 
) times a night. It took all my will power to keep from pulling the trigger. 

I I got so nervous and jumpy that I knew I had to do something about it 

before I went off my rocker. So one night I brought the gun home and shot 
j Gil. 

Next day I felt a lot better, and when I went down to “The Body Slam” 

I at seven o’clock to clean up, I was whistling kind of cheerful. I swept out 

(. the restaurant, polished the bar, and then turned on the TV to get the news 

and weather. You wouldn’t believe it, but the set was busted. I couldn’t 
get a picture. I couldn’t even get a sound. My last set, busted. 

I So you see, that’s why I have to head south (Mayo explained). I got to 

: locate a TV repairman. 

i There was a long pause after Mayo finished his story. Linda examined 

him keenly, trying to conceal the gleam in her eye. At last she asked with 
studied carelessness, “Where did he get the barometer?” 

; “Who? What?” 

“Your friend, Gil. His antique barometer. Where did he get it?” 

“Gee, I don’t know. Antiquing was another one of his hobbies.” 
i “And it looked like that clock?” 

I “Just like it.” 

“French?” 

“I couldn’t say.” 

“Bronze?” 

I “I guess so. Like your clock. Is that bronze?” 

■ “Yes. Shaped like a sunburst?” 

, “No, just like yours.” 

1 “That’s a sunburst. The same size?” 

' “Exactly.” 

' “Where was it?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? In our house.” 

I “Where’s the house?” 

: “On Grant Street.” 

i “What number?” 

! “Three fifteen. Say, what is all this?” 

I “Nothing, Jim. Just curious. No offense. Now I think I’d better get our 

I picnic things.” 

I “You wouldn’t mind if I took a walk by myself?” 

! She cocked an eye at him. “Don’t try driving alone. Garage mechanics 

I are scarcer than TV repairmen.” 

! He griimed and disappeared; but after dinner the true purpose of his 

1 disappearance was revealed when he produced a sheaf of sheet music, placed 

j it on the piano rack, and led Linda to the piano bench. She was delighted 

; and touched. 

! “Jim, you angel! Wherever did you find it?” 

! “In the apartment house across the street. Fourth floor, rear. Name of 

Horowitz. They got a lot of records, too. Boy, I can tell you it was pretty 
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spooky snooping around in the dark with only matches. You know something 
funny, the whole top of the house is full of glop.” 

“Glop?” 

“Yeah. Sort of white jelly, only it’s hard. Like clear concrete. Now look, 
see this note? It’s C. Middle C. It stands for this white key here. We better 
sit together. Move over ...” 

The lesson continued for two hours of painful concentration, and left 
them both so exhausted that they tottered to their rooms with only per- 
functory goodnights. 

“Jim,” Linda called. 

“Yeah?” he yawned. 

“Would you like one of my dolls for your bed?” 

“Gee, no. Thanks a lot, Linda, but ^ys really ain’t interested in dolls.” 

“I suppose not. Never mind. Tomorrow 1’U have something for you that 
really interests guys.” 

Mayo was awakened next morning by a rap on his door. He heaved up 
in bed and tried to open his eyes. 

“Yeah? Who is it?” he called. 

“It’s me. Linda. May I come in?” 

He glanced around hastily. The room was neat. The hooked rug was clean. 
The precious candlewick bedspread was neatly folded on top of the dresser. 

“Okay. Come on in.” 

Linda entered, wearing a crisp seersucker dress. She sat down on the 
edge of the four-poster and gave Mayo a friendly pat. “Good morning,” 
she said. “Now listen. I’ll have to leave you alone for a few hours, I’ve got 
things to do. There’s breakfast on the table, but I’ll be back in time for limch. 
All right?” 

“Sure.” 

“You won’t be lonesome?” 

“Where you going?” 

“Tell you when I get back.” She reached out and touseled his head. “Be 
a good boy and don’t get into mischief. Oh, one other thing. Don’t go into 
my bedroom.” 

“Why should I?” 

“Just don’t anyway.” 

She smiled and was gone. Moments later, Mayo heard the jeep start and 
drive off. He got up at once, went into Linda’s bedroom, and looked around. 
The room was neat, as ever. The bed was made, and her pet dolls were 
lovingly arranged on the coverlet. Then he saw it. 

“Gee,” he breathed. 

It was a model of a full-rigged clipper ship. The spars and rigging were 
intact, but the hull was peeling, and the sails were shredded. It stood before 
Linda’s closet, and alongside it was her sewing basket. She had already cm 
out a fresh set of white linen sails. Mayo knelt down before the model and 
touched it tenderly. 
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“I’ll paint her black with a gold line around her,” he murmured, “and 
I’ll name her the Linda N." 

He was so deeply moved that he hardly touched his breakfast. He bathed, 
dressed, took his shotgun and a handful of shells, and went out to wander 
through the park. He circled south, passed the playing fields, the decaying 
carousel, and the crumbling skating rink, and at last left the park and loafed 
down Seventh Avenue. 

He turned east on 50th Street and spent a long time trying to decipher 
the tattered posters advertising the last performance at Radio City Music 
Hall. Then he turned south again. He was jolted to a halt by the sudden 
clash of steel. It sounded like giant sword blades in a titanic duel. A small 
herd of stunted horses burst out of a side street, terrified by the clangor. 
Their shoeless hooves thudded bluntly on the pavement. The sound of steel 
stopped. 

“That’s where that Blue Jay got it from,” Mayo muttered. “But what the 
hell is it?” 

He drifted eastward to investigate, but forgot the mystery when he came 
to the diamond center. He was dazzled by the blue-white stones glittering 
in the showcases. The door of one jewel mart had sagged open, and Mayo 
tiptoed in. When he emerged it was with a strand of genuine matched pearls 
which had cost him an I.O.U. worth a year’s rent on “The Body Slam.” 

His tour took him to Madison Avenue where he found himself before 
Abercrombie & Fitch. He went in to explore and came at last to the gun 
racks. There he lost aU sense of time, and when he recovered his senses he 
was walking up Fifth Avenue toward the boat pond. An Italian Cosmi 
automatic rifle was cradled in his arms, guilt was in his heart, and a saleslip 
in the store read; I.O.U. 1 Cosmi Rifle, $750.00. 6 Boxes Ammo. $18.00. 
James Mayo. 

It was past three o’clock when he got back to the boathouse. He eased 
in, trying to appear casual, hoping the extra gun he was carrying would go 
unnoticed. Linda was sitting on the piano bench with her back to him. 

“Hi,” Mayo said nervously. “Sorry I’m late. I ... I brought you a present 
They’re real.” He pulled the pearls from his pocket and held them out 
Then he saw she was crying. 

“Hey, what’s the matter?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“You wasn’t scared I’d run out on you? I mean, well, all my gear is here. 
The car, too. You only had to look.” 

She turned. “I hate you!” she cried. 

He dropped the pearls and recoiled, startled by her vehemence. “WTiat’s 
the matter?” 

“You’re a lousy, rotten liar!” 

“Who? Me?” 

“I drove up to New Haven this morning.” Her voice trembled with passion. 
“There’s no house standing on Grant Street. It’s all wiped out. There’s no 
Station WNHA. The whole building’s gone.” 
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“No.” 

“Yes. And I went to your restaurant. There’s no pile of TV sets out m 
the street. There’s only one set, over the bar. It’s rusted to pieces. The rest 
of the restaurant is a pig stye. You were living there all the time. Alone. 
There was only one bed in back. 

“Lies! All lies!” 

“Why should I lie about a thing like that?” 

“You never shot any Gil Watkins.” 

“I sure did. Both barrels. He had it coming.” 

“And you haven’t got any TV set to repair.” 

“Yes I do.” 

“And even if it is repaired, there’s no station to broadcast.” ^ 

“Talk sense,” he said angrily, “Why would I shoot Gil if there wasn t 
any broadcast.” 

If he’s dead, how can he broadcast?” 

“See? And you just now said I didn’t shoot him.” 

“Oh, you’re mad! You’re insane!” she sobbed. “You just described that 
barometer because you happened to be looking at my clock. And I believed 
your crazy lies. I had my heart set on a barometer to match my clock. I ve 
been looking for years.” She ran to the wall arrangements and hammered 
her fist alongside the clock. “It belongs right here. Here. But you lied, you 
lunatic. There never was a barometer.” 

“If there’s a lunatic around here, it’s you,” he shouted. “You’re so crazy 
to get this house decorated that nothing’s real for you any more.” 

She ran across the room, snatched up his old shotgun and pointed it at 
him, “You get out of here. Right this minute. Get out or I’ll kill you. I 
never want to see you again.” 

The shotgun kicked off in her hands, knocking her backwards, and spraying 
shot over Mayo’s head into a comer bracket. China shattered and clattered 
down. Linda’s face went white. 

“Jim! My God, are you all right? I didn’t mean to ... It just went off. . . ” 
He stepped forward, too furious to speak. Then, as he raised his hand 
to cuff her, the sound of distant reports came, BLAM-BLAM-BLAM. 
Mayo, froze. 

“Did you hear that?” he whispered. 

Linda nodded. 

“That wasn’t any accident. It was a signal.” 

Mayo grabbed the shotgun, ran outside, and fired the second barrel into 
the air. There was a pause. Then again came the distant explosions in a 
stately triplet, BLAM-BLAM-BLAM. They had an odd sucking sound, as 
though they were implosions rather than explosions. Far up the park, a 
canopy of frightened birds mounted into the sky. 

“There’s somebody,” Mayo exulted. “By God, I told you I’d find some- 
body. Come on.” 

They ran north, Mayo digging into his pockets for more shells to reload 
and signal again. 
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“I got to thank you for taking that shot at me, Linda.” 

“I didn’t shoot at you,” she protested. “It was an accident.” 

“The luckiest accident in the world. They could be passing tmough and 
never know about us. But what the hell kind of guns are they usingp never 
heard no shots like that before, and I heard ’em all. Wait a mnute. 

On the little piazza before the Wonderland monument, Mayo halted aM 
raised the shotgun to fire. Then he slowly lowered it. He took a d^p breatl^ 
In a harsh voice he said, “Turn around. We’re going back to the house. 
He pulled her around and faced her south. 

Linda stared at him. In an instant he had become transformed from a 
gentle teddy bear into a panther. 

“Jim, what’s wrong?” , ^ ^ 

“I’m scared,” he growled. “I’m goddam scared, and I don t want you to 
be, too.” The triple salvo sounded again. “Don’t pay any attention, he 
ordered. “We’re going back to the house. Come on!” 

She refused to move. “But why? Why?” _ 

“We don’t want any part of them. Take my word for it. 

“How do you know? You’ve got to tell me.” 

“Christ! You won’t let it alone until you find out, huh? All nght.^ You 
want the explanation for that bee smell, and them buildings falling oowi^ 
and all the rest?” He turned Linda around with a hand on her n^k, and 
directed her gaze at the Wonderland monument. “Go ahead. Look.” 

A consumate craftsman had removed the heads of yUice, the Mm Hatter, 
and the March Hare, and replaced thein with towering Mantis heads, aM 
sabre mandibles, antenna, and faceted eyes. They were of a burmshed steel, 
and gleamed with unspeakable ferocity. Linda let out a sick whimper ana 
sagged against Mayo. The triple report signaled once more. 

Mayo caught Linda, heaved her over his shoulder, and loped back toward 
the pond. She recovered consciousness in a moment and began to moan. 
“Shut up,” he growled. “Whining won’t help.” He set her on her feet wfom 
the boathouse. She was shaking but trying to control herself. “Did ths 
place have shutters when you moved in? Where are they? i,- „ 
“Stacked.” She had to squeeze the words out. “Behind the Uelhs. 

“I’ll put ’em up. You fill buckets with water and stash ’em in the kitchen. 
Go!” 

“Is it going to be a siege?” 

“We’ll talk later. Go!” , ^ 

She filled buckets, and then helped Mayo jam the last of the shutters 
into the window embrasures. “AH right, inside,” he ordered. They went into 
the house and shut and barred the door. Faint shafts of the late afternoon 
sun filtered through the louvers of the shutters. Mayo began unpackmg the 
cartridges for the Cosmi rifle. “You got any kind of gun? 

“A .22 revolver somewhere.” 

“Ammo?” 

“I think so.” 

“Get it ready.” 
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“is it going to be a siege?” she repeated. 

“I don’t know. I don’t know who they are, or what they are, or where 
they come from. All I know is, we got to be prepared for the worst.” 

The distant implosions sounded. Mayo looked up alertly, listening. Linda 
could make him out in the dimness now. His face looked carved. His chest 
gleamed with sweat. He exuded the musky odor of caged lions. Linda had 
an overpowering impulse to touch him. Mayo loaded the rifle, stood it 
alongside the shotgun, and began padding from shutter to shutter, peering 
out vigilantly, waiting with massive patience. 

“Will they find us?” Linda asked. 

“Maybe.” 

“Could they be friendly?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Those heads looked so horrible.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Jim, I’m scared. I’ve never been so scared in my life.” 

“I don’t blame you.” 

“How long before we know?” 

“An hour, if they’re friendly; two or three, if they’re not.” 

“W-Why longer?” 

“If they’re looking for trouble, they’ll be more cautious.” 

“Jim, what do you really think?” 

“About what?” 

“Oim chances.” 

“You really want to know?” 

“Please.” 

“We’re dead.” 

She began to sob. He shook her savagely. “Stop that. Go get your gun 
ready.” 

She lurched across the living room, noticed the pearls Mayo had dropped, 
and picked them up. She v/as so dazed that she put them on automatically. 
Then she went into her darkened bedroom and puUed Mayo’s model yacht 
away from the closet door. She located the .22 in a hatbox on the closet 
floor, and removed it along with a small carton of cartridges. 

She realised that a dress was unsuited to this emergency. She got a turtle- 
neck sweater, jodhpurs, and boots from the closet. Then she stripped naked 
to change. Just as she raised her arms to unclasp the pearls, Mayo entered, 
paced to the shuttered south window, and peered out. When he tiumed back 
from the window, he saw her. 

He stopped short. She couldn’t move. Their eyes locked, and she began 
to tremble, trying to conceal herself with her arms. He stepped forward, 
stumbled on the model yacht, and kicked it out of the way. The next instant 
he had taken possession of her body, and the pearls went flying, too. As she 
pulled liim down on the bed, fiercely tearing the shirt from his back, her 
pet dolls also went into the discard heap along with the yacht, the pearls, 
and the rest of the world. 
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THE HORSENAPPING 
OF HOTSPUR 



a tale of high nobility and deep 
villainy, of virtue rewarded and 
vice baffled ... 



I N the arroyo country an hour’s drive from Manacle, Arizona, were two 
habitations just three miles apart, airline distance. One was as manorial 
and well kept as any rural abode in these entire United States. The other 
was of such sullen squalor that it could only be likened to the unpleasant 
den of an unsocial animal which reveled in obnoxiousness. 

In the one lived Henry Percy, rich rancher, kind father, expert husbandman, 
philanthropist, and king of the countryside. With him lived his adoring 
family and his no less adoring retinue. 

In the other lived Poverty Booger, a scowling scoundrel, sin-besotted, 
slothful, saturnine, and snarling. As companion to him lived Injun Joe, a 
quarter-breed as imwholesome as his host. 

Henry Percy raised horses, the finest nags in all that vast expanse of 
Southern Arizona. 
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Under Poverty Booger’s care were a buzzard named Battlescar, a coati- 
m^undi named Cisco, and a mongrel dog named Pedro. The buzzard looked 
like a Phorkyad, the mongrel like a Tasmanian Devil, and the coati like a 
nightmare. 

On the afternoon of this story, all was calm at Henry Percy’s, and all 
was also calm at Poverty Booger’s. 

At Percy’s, the hour of siesta held sway. 

At Booger’s, cookery was being done. 

The previous evening, Cisco and Pedro had caught a jackrabbit and had 
brought it home to their master. The animals made their forays in concert 
with Battlescar the buzzard. That canny bird, soaring on remorseless wings, 
would sight the prey and signal so to Cisco and Pedro. If the prey chose 
to flee, Pedro would run it down, for Pedro was half coyote and as speedy 
as a greyhound. If the prey chose to burrow, Cisco would dig it out, for 
Cisco could excavate with the facility of a giant mole. If the prey chose to 
climb a tree, Cisco would climb after it, and Battlescar would dive at it, 
until the prey became so bedeviled that it would fling itself from the branches 
into Pedro’s waiting jaws. No rabbit, no squirrel, no gopher ever escaped 
that deadly trio. 

Now, singing to himself in his shack. Poverty Booger was busy with his 
rabbit-cooking. Outside, Cisco and Pedro were gnawing on the rabbit’s feet 
and hide and head ; and Battlescar was waiting for the entrails to ripen. 

Booger cut up the meat and seared it in his encrusted skillet. Then he 
dump>^ it in a pot and covered it with water. Into that he crushed a dried 
chile pepper, and he added chunks of dried squash. He put the pot on the 
fire to simmer, then patted wet cornmeal into tortillas and set the tortillas 
to cook on a sheet of corrugated iron beaten flat. 

“Tliet there looks good an’ smells good,” commented Injun Joe, at ease 
upon a pallet of gunny sacks. “Leave us hev a drink fer an appertiser.” 

He arose and reached into his tattered coat, extracting therefrom a bottle 
of 45-cent sherry wine. “Whur’d you git thet wine?” demanded Booger, one- 
third in suspicion, two-thirds in delight. 

“Ah found a dollar in Manacle,” explained Injun Joe. “So ah bought 
two bottles of sherry, and also acquired a fifth of whiskey on mah charge 
account. Ah still got a dime in change.” 

Booger took the bottle from him and poured a cupful into the jackrabbit 
stew. “Tuh give it a tang,” he explained. He then took a good soldierly slug 
of it himself. 

He considered a moment. “Ah think ah’ll make a wassail bowl,” he said. 

“Whot’s thet?” asked Injun Joe. 

“Hit’s anothern of mah coolinaiy specialities,” said Booger. “Gimme the 
rest of thet likker you stole.” 

“Bought,” corrected Injun Joe. 

“Gimme it,” said Booger. 

He took the three-gallon tin can he used as a water jug and emptied a 
third of it on the floor. Into the remaining two gallons he poured the whiskey 
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and the bottles of wine. He added some crumpled chile and stirred the 
concoction with a stick. “Thar,” he said. “Thar’s the wassail bowl.” He tasted 
it, “Wow!” 

“Leave me try it,” said Injun Joe eagerly. 

“Help yerself,” said Booger. “They’s two whole gallon an’ more erf the 
stuff, an’ it’s pahrful enough to run an airyplane.” 

At Henry Percy’s, the siesta over, the family was having afternoon tea. 
In Percy’s well-kept stalls, corrals and pastures, Percy’s well-groomed horses 
munched their hay and oats. 

Matron of Percy’s herd was Julie, a big black mare of placid mien and 
gentle eyes. Whenever the other horses had troubles they always took them 
to Julie, for Julie was wondrous wise. Julie’s stable companion was a medium- 
size bullsnake named Toro. Toro’s mother had once laid a clutch of eggs 
in Juhe’s stall, and Toro was the only one to hatch. Toro’s mother abandoned 
him, and Julie raised him. They were now inseparable friends. 

Pride of Percy’s herd was a young stallion called Hotspur. He was the 
swiftest and most beautiful horse in that part of Southern Arizona, and 
Percy often said he would not take a million dollars for him. Percy meant 
this, too, for he already had a million dollars. 

Down again at Booger’s, Poverty and Injun Joe, full to bursting with 
jackrabbit stew, took the can of firewater Booger had mixed and went out 
under the trees to enjoy the cool of the early evening. Battlescar the buzzard 
slept on Booger’s well top. Pedro and Cisco slept in Booger’s fly-infested 
wickiup. 

Booger and Joe rechned beneath a mesquite tree. In the branch^ above 
them perched a slim gray figure : Molina the mockingbird, who wished that 
they would go away so that he might sing. He knew if he sang now one of 
them would throw a rock at him. 

“What we need, Booger,” said Injun Joe, “is some working capital.” 

“How we gonna git it?” demanded Booger. 

“Thet’s what ah’m studyin’ at,” said Joe. “Ah bin thinldn’ about thet 
boss of Hennery Percy’s. The one they call Hotspur.” 

“So,” said Booger. 

“Ah betcha,” said Joe, “Hennery Percy’d pay handsome to git Hotspur 
back if he was missin’. Percy’s mighty fond of thet plug.” 

“So,” said Booger. 

“So,” said Joe, “if Hotspur was missin’ an’ if we was to tell Hennery 
Percy whur to find him, mebbe Hennery Percy’d give us a reward, mebbe 
as much as fifty dollars.” 

“Air you suggestin’ we steal thet boss?” cried Booger. For the Code of 
the West, which is the law in that part of Southern Arizona, deals severely 
with horsethieves. A man who shoots his wife may, and often does, get off 
free. But a man who steals a horse is always punished. 
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“Not stealin’,” said Joe. “Jest hidin’ him out somewhur. An’ then 
accidentally findin’ him when Hennery Percy starts lookin’.” 

“Thet’s horsenappin’,” said Booger. 

“What if it is?” asked Joe. 

“Pass the punch,” said Booger. “Leave me think on it. Fifty dollars. 
Hmmm.” 

The upshot of his cogitations was a plan to go to Percy’s after dark, lure 
Hotspur oat of his corral with a piece of squash, and then hide Hotspur 
in the deep brush. “We’ll leave Cisco an’ Pedro an’ Battlescar home till we 
git Hotspur hid, an’ then they kin stand guard fer us.” 

“An’ we jest set back an’ wait fer Percy to go lookin’, an’ then we find 
Hotspur and collect the reward,” said Joe. 

“Right,” said Booger. “Pass the punch.” 

“When do we start?” asked Joe. 

Booger estimated the contents of the wassail bowl. “Two hours afore the 
dawn,” he said. 

Above them in the mesquite tree, the horrified Molina took dovra every- 
thing they said with the accuracy of a tape recorder. His horror became 
transmuted into action, for he knew he could wait no longer. Molina took 
oflF like a feathered dart and flew through the gathering gloom toward the 
Hairy Percy ranch. 

“What was thet noise?” asked Injun Joe. 

“Jest a little bird,” said Poverty Booger. 

“Little birds mean nuthin’ to me,” said Joe. “Pass the punch.” 

Molina winged his way over the tops of the giant cactus and the mesquite 
trees to Henry Percy’s place in six minutes flat, thereby setting a new speed 
record for mockingbirds in that part of Southern Arizona. 

He found Julie in her stall, gently scolding Toro for something the bull- 
snake had done or failed to do that day. Molina naturally had gone to Julie, 
just as all the other gentle creatures did when they had troubles. 

“Julie! Julie!” chattered Molina, alighting on a rafter well out of Toro’s 
reach. “Julie! Julie! Terrible things are afoot.” 

“Whatever is the matter?” asked Julie. “Tell me quickly.” 

“Two terrible men are planning to horsenap Hotspur, Julie! It’s the most 
dreadful thing. They are sitting under a mesquite tree laying their plans 
now. They are drinking too, Julie! They have their drink in a huge tin can, 
the most vile concoction you ever dreamed of. They plan to horsenap 
Hotspur two hours before the dawn and hide him out in the brush, and 
then wait for Mr. Percy to ransom him. Oh, it’s terrible, Julie! Terrible! 

I came to you as fast as my wings would carry me. I set a new speed record 
for mockingbirds in Southern Arizona. And I was just getting ready to sing, 
Julie! Just getting ready to sing at sunset like I always do. You know how 
I sing, Julie: first like a thrush, then like a sparrow, then like that parakeet 
I heard in Manacle, and then that song Papa Mocker taught me when I 
was a fledgling. Oh, how beautiful that song is when I sing it! And I was 
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just getting ready to sing, Julie, when those awful men came along with then- 
liquor and started to talk about horsenapping Hotspur. Oh, Julie, Julie, 
whatever will I do?” 

Molina’s alarm transferred itself to Julie, for horsenapping was a horrible 
thing, almost as bad as horse-stealing. 

“Who are the men, Molina?” JuUe asked in a strained voice. 

“One is Poverty Booger and the other is Injun Joe,” said Molina. 

“And you say they are drinking?” 

“Just as fast as they can pour it down, Julie.” 

“Drinking men fear snakes,” said Julie after a long moment of considera- 
tion. “I know a way to stop that horsenapping in its tracks. We have many 
hours left to us. Toro, summon the clans.” 

“What?” gasped Toro. “Why, that is only done in times of direct 
emergency.” 

“That time has arrived,” said Julie. “Summon the clans.” 

“But what will I teU them?” 

“Tell them that two bad men will attempt to steal Hotspur two hours 
before the dawn, and that their help is needed to thwaVt the bad men.” 

“I don’t think the clans will like it,” said Toro. “I don’t think the Grand 
Master will like it.” 

“You tell them,” said Julie, “that these bad men plan to do harm to 
Mr. Henry Percy, and you point out to them that the only place the clans 
are safe any more is on Mr. Henry Percy’s ranch, and that they owe this 
help to Mr. Percy.” 

For the clans which Toro were to summon were the snake clans and, 
indeed, ever since Henry Percy had acquired his property he had forbidden 
anyone to kill a snake or harm it in any way on his land; and that was 
a very unusual thing for a person to do, because, in a way, even the Code 
of the West hints that snakes ought to be killed on sight, which is one of 
the few flaws in that great document. 

“Very well,” said Toro. “For Mr. Henry Percy’s sake, I will summon the 
clans.” 

And he dropped from Julie’s manger down onto the ground and slid out 
of the stall and across the corral and into the greasewood thicket. And, 
once deep in the thicket, he sent out the call to the clans. 

“What’s up?” asked a Leconte’s snake which was very near and was the 
first to arrive. 

“Treachery to Henry Percy,” said Toro. 

Then seven red racers came, whipping through the greasewood like coppery 
streaks. Two Sonoran racers followed them, proud gray beauties with pink 
throats and big luminous eyes. Then came some black racers, and then a 
whole family of bullsnakes, cousins, aunts and uncles to Toro. And garter 
snakes came, and night snakes and lyre snakes, and hognosed snakes, and 
king snakes. And then a monster black snake, ten feet long, came winding 
in. He was an indigo snake from Texas that had escaped from a traveling 
sideshow; he obeyed the summons as readily as any of the Arizona reptiles. 

V.S.F.— 2 
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When he heard horsenapping was afoot, he was agog with enthusiasm to 
join his Arizona brethren in its prevention. 

“Us Texicans,” he proclaimed, “hates hossnappin’ wuss than ary other 
thing on this hull earth. An’ when a Texican hates, he really despises. You 
sidewinders here in Airyzoney, cain’t even begin to vizoolize what fiery hate 
a Texican kin generate when he gits riled up properly. Whar is them thar 
miscreants at, Toro? Ah aims to take ’em on single-handed fer the glory 
of dear ole Texis.” The indigo snake’s name was Alamo : a Lone Star was 
tattooed in red on his head plates. 

“Calm yourself. Alamo,” said Toro. “We can’t do anything until the 
Grand Master gets here.” 

More snakes kept coming in from aU points of the compass, and in only 
a few minutes the greasewood thicket was alive with them, some on the 
groimd, some in the bushes, some coiled, some at full length. 

Then, afar off, the whirr of tiny, brittle drums could be heard : the rattlers 
were approaching. The little ones came first, the gray rattlers, the homed 
rattlers, the green rattlers, the Price’s rattlers, and the tiger rattlers. Following 
them came the blacktail rattlers from the foothills and the black diamond- 
backs from the mountains. Then came the shock troops of Arizona viperhood, 
the desert diamondbacks, gray, dusty, venomous, killers all. And in their 
midst was the Grand Master, a desert rattler seven feet long, five inches 
thick, with twenty rattles on his tail, and inch-long fangs in his head. 

He slid rapidly into the center of the throng of serpents, coiled, reared 
his massive head, and shook his castanets for a full thirty seconds. 

“Who summoned the clans?” he demanded. 

“I did,” said Toro, secretly wishing he was seven feet long and had twenty 
rattles on his tail and inch-long poison fangs in .his jaws. 

“For what purpose?” demanded the Grand Master. 

And Toro related to him the reason for the summons. 

When Toro had finished, the Grand Master said; “There is only one man 
in the whole world, whom I would wrinkle a scale to help, and that man 
is Henry Percy. Any other man in the world can always expect my fangs 
but never my help. Henry Percy, however, has provided sanctuary for snakes, 
and snakes now have an opportunity to repay Henry Percy. You did well, 
Toro, to summon the clans.” 

Then the Grand Master laid out his strategy. There was only one trail 
from Poverty Booger’s place to Henry Percy’s. The snakes would station 
themselves in groups of ten along that trail and harry the horsethieves with 
hisses, rattles, and scurryings in the underbrush as the thieves made their 
way toward Percy’s. After the two men had been subjected to that treatment 
for perhaps a mile and a half, they would be confronted in the clearing 
below Percy’s stables by seventeen of the biggest desert diamond backs, 
commanded in person by the Grand Master. This platoon of seventeen 
would rattle in unison and move toward the thieves as the spokes of a wheel 
converge on the hub. If the thieves broke and ran for it, well and good: 
let them go. 
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If the thieves chose to put up a fight, the desert rattlers would bite and 
bite hard, and the Grand Master himself would deliver the coup de grace. 
“Is everything understood?” demanded the Grand Master. 

“Aye,” said the assembled serpents. 

“To your posts, then,” said the Master. “Little snakes first and farthest 
down the trail. Medium snakes next. You red racers will act as scouts and 
keep everybody informed. We have several hours. Snakes away!” 

And the greasewood thicket writhed as the clans headed for their stations. 

“I reckon,” said Injun Joe, “it’s time to git about our bianess.” Before 
arriving at that reckoning he had shaken the three-gallon can and found it 
empty. “I propose we jest walk down the trail, seize thet boss Hotspur, and 
take him off in the bresh and hide him. Thet’s about as simple as I figger 
it kin be done.” 

“Right, right,” said Poverty Booger, lurching to his feet. “Let’s keep her 
simple. My haid is spinning.” 

“The walk’ll clear it,” said Injun Joe. “Gimme yer hand. I’m jest a mite 
onsteady.” 

They staggered down the trail, the moon illu m in atin g the pathway for 
them. Behind them in the mesquite tree, a bird began to sing of joy and 
eggs and fat berries and safe nests. It was Molina catching up with his music 
after his return to his perch. 

After walking about twenty minutes. Poverty Booger said to Injun Joe : 
“I keep hearing somethin’. Somethin’ in the underbresh.” 

“Lizards,” said Injun Joe. “They all time pester around at night.” 

A long thin shiny black streak swept across the trail in front. Then two 
more black streaks crossed the trail from the opposite direction. From 
either side of the trail loud hisses seared the air. 

“Thet ain’t lizards,” said Poverty Booger, stopping. “Thet’s snakes!” 

“It’s the matin’ season fer snakes and other reptyles,” said Injun Joe. 
“They always act like thet. Come on.” 

The hissings and the flashings across the path grew almost incessant. 
Injun Joe finally became more nervous than Poverty Booger. “Seems like,” 
he said, “every durn snake in the hull Southwest is comgregated along 
thisyere trail. Gitcha a club, Booger, and start beatin’ ’em away.” 

“You git the club,” said Booger. “Ah ain’t aiming to pick no fight with 
a herd of snakes. Not tonight I ain’t.” 

“If yer afraid,” said Injun Joe, “jest say so, and thet’s thet. Now, take me; 
I haint afraid.” And he stepped off the trail and picked up what he thought 
was a long black pole. 

But instead of being a pole it was Alamo. As Injun Joe stooped. Alamo 
looped and struck, his jaws jabbing harmlessly in Injun Joe’s long beard. 
Injun Joe let out a scream and leaped back to the trail. 

“Har, har, har!” roared Poverty Booger. “Ain’t scared, huh? Jest an ole 
stick layin’ in the bresh, and it scares yiffi.” 

“Thet warn’t no stick,” said the trembling Joe. “Thet was a snake 
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fifteen foot long if it was an inch. It strick at me. I think I been snake-bit, 
Booger.” 

“Are you in pain?” asked Booger. 

“I feel sort of numb,” said Joe. 

“Snake poison stings; it don’t numb,” said Booger. “You ain’t been 
snake-bit. Come on. Let’s go.” 

And they pursued their way again. And the rustlings and the hissings and 
the swishings grew louder and louder. 

“Ah cain’t make it no further,” said Injun Joe at last. “Thar is jest too 
many reptyles along this daggone trail to suit me. The sign ain’t right tonight 
fer hossnappin’. Leave us go back to yer diggins, Booger, and figger out 
some other project.” 

Poverty Booger was as nervous as Injun Joe, but his moral fiber was a 
little more fibrous. “Right ahead is the clearin’,” he said. “We’re in sight 
of our goal, Joe. Let’s not quit now.” Teeth chattering, he took Injun Joe 
by the arm and steered him toward the clearing. 

The noises which had plagued them along the trail ceased. A profound 
silence, which seemed to flow down from the moon herself, blanketed the 
air as they stepped into the open ground. 

They took ten steps apiece, and then the silence ended. A buzzing crackle 
arose like the shaking of a million dried peas in a gigantic dried pod. Gray 
shapes, like huge dusty worms, slid into the clearing. These were the shock 
troops, the big desert diamondbacks the Grand Master had mustered for 
the last stand. 

They moved in straight lines, heads upraised, rattles fairly burning in the 
air. The clearing was covered with them. They converged on the horsenappers. 

“Look, Joe!” gibbered Booger. “Jest look! Rattly snakes. Everywhere is 
rattly snakes! They is attactin’ us, Joe. Listen to ’em buzz.” 

“You listen,” said Joe. “Ah’m gittin’. This night ah hev seen forty-’leven 
too many snakes.” 

And he turned and fled down the trail, and Poverty Booger fled after him. 

The Grand Master halted the march of the desert diamondbacks. He sent 
out the red racers to congratulate the clans and dismiss them. It had been 
a successful night. Toro wriggled back to the stables and told Julie all was 
well. 

“I knew it would be,” said Julie. “I was never the tiniest bit disturbed. 
For the Code of the West, Toro, states firmly that the forces of good will 
always triumph over the forces of evil.” And Julie closed her big, gentle eyes 
and went to sleep. 

As for Poverty Booger and Injun Joe, they returned to Booger’s diggings, 
barricaded the door, and chinked up the cracks. A day later hunger over- 
came their fear, and they removed the barricades. 

Pedro, Cisco and Battlescar teamed up to provide another jackrabbit. 
With a sigh and a curse at the monotony of the fare they were having, 
Booger cooked up another jackrabbit-and-squash stew. 
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Some Papago Indians, passing the place in their government truck, 
smelled the rabbit cooking and stopped off to get a bite to eat. Seeing the 
straits in which Booger and Joe were living, the Papagos, after eating up 
all the stew, took up a collection among themselves and gave Booger and 
Joe two dollars and eighteen cents and six cans of beer. 

Other Papagos, passing Booger’s place after that, always stopped for a 
dish of Booger’s rabbit stew. So many Papagos stopped so often that Booger 
had to erect a ramada for them to eat in. Injun Joe was constantly washing 
dishes. Battlescar, Pedro and Cisco were constantly on the trail for more 
rabbits. 

The Papagos spread word about the unique dish Booger cooked at his 
diggings. It became fashionable for the rich people of Manacle to come 
there at night and dine in the exotic surroundings. 

The overhead was low. The money poured in. Booger bought a fire-engine- 
red Jaguar. 

Some years later, he ran for the school board and was elected, defeating 
Henry Percy. For the Code of the West says a man’s past shall never be 
held against him, particularly when he starts making money. 
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Yoii could smell the 
panic in the town. Pale 
clerks and tense de- 
tectives waited in all 
the stores for the thief 
that no one ever saw. 
One merchant said 
the thefts seemed 
humanly impossible— 
and he was almost 
right . . . 




'THE Special Meeting of the 
r Merchants’ Protective Association 
was held on the second floor of the 
Caspar Building, above Teller’s Em- 
porium on Broad Street. Around 
seven o’clock, before anybody’d had 
a chance to more than half settle 
his supper, members began coming 
up the narrow stairs beside Teller’s 
display window. Unsmiling, they sat 
down bn folding chairs that lost 
their straight-rowed orderliness as 
small groups bunched together to 
talk in low, upset voices. In a short 
time the air was thick with cigar 
smoke, and the splintered old board 
floor was black with scufiied ashes. 
There was more than a touch of 
panic in the atmosphere. 

Todd Deerbush sat alone and un- 
noticed in the back row, his bony 
ankles hooked over the crossbar of 
the seat in front of him. He looked 
tiredly out from under the brim of 
his l^aki rainhat, and from time 
to time, he pinched the bridge of 
his narrow nose. He and Stannard 
had rolled over four htmdred miles 
today, and more than fourteen him- 
dred in the past three days, to be 
in time for this meeting. Deerbush 
had driven aU the way, while 
Stannard analyzed and re-analyzed 
the slim sheaf of newspaper clip- 
pings that had brought them here. 
Now Stannard was in a hotel room, 
sleeping. Tomorrow they’d rendez- 
vous, Deerbush would give his re- 
port on this meeting and the executive 
half of the team would begin work. 

Deerbush was dog-tired. Because 
he could leave it to second nature, 
his mind worked on alertly, but his 
face feu into weary, vmguarded lines. 
He was somewhere near forty, with 
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features that could look either younger or much older. Most important were 
his eyes. They were set among radiating folds in his gray skin. Shadowed by 
pinched eyebrows, his eyes gave him the look of long-accustomed solitude — of 
a loneliness walled off and carefully, methodically sealed away. 

In the front of the room, the chairman was calling the meeting to order. 
The minutes were approved as read and Old Business was tabled by 
acclamation. There was a dignified clinging to orderliness in the way the 
chairman ran faithfully through the parliamentary procedures. There was 
impatience in the nervous creak of the folding chairs. Men hunched forward, 
shuffled their feet, caught themselves and sat still, and then crouched again. 
Only Deerbush sat motionless, by himself in the back of the room. 

“New Business?” the chairman asked, and immediately recognized a short, 
spare, balding man who’d gotten his hand in the air first. The man stood up 
quicldy. 

“I ^ess — ” he began. “I suppose,” he substituted self-consciously, “we 
all know why we’re here. So there’s no use talking about that. What we’re 
here for tonight is to try and do something about it.” 

“If we can,” another man broke in. 

The first man waved a hand in sharp impatience. “If we can. O.K. But — 
what I was saying — We all know each other. I guess we’ve all checked with 
each other. It looks like my store’s been hit the worst. Our inventory’s short 
about a hundred dollars a week for the last two months.” 

Other men broke in now. The short man snapped; “Well, maybe my 
place isn’t the worst. But, by golly, what’s the difference in the end? Some- 
body’s walkin’ out with stuff from every one of our places, he’s been doin’ 
it for months, we’re goin’ crazy, and we can’t even say how he’s been doin’ 
it. And what’s more, I guess there ain’t a merchant here can stand that kind 
of stuff very long. ’Bout the only thing this feller ain’t done yet is rob the 
bank — and maybe he’s gettin’ set to do that, too. The police ain’t findin’ 
anything out, the insurance detectives ain’t no better, and neither’s my store 
cop. If we don’t do somethin’ soon, this town — yessir, this whole town — is 
gonna be flat on its back and bankrupt! Now, what’re we gonna do about it?” 

Deerbush grunted to himself. He reached three fingers into the open 
package in his shirt pocket, took out a pinch of loose tobacco, aud began 
chewing it thoughtfully. 

Other men were standing up now. “All right, Henry. I’m going crazy over 
at my place, too. You say we ought to do something. But what? Things just 
disappear. In broad daylight. No one comes near them. Stock can’t just 
float out the door — but one minute it’s there and the next it isn’t. I can’t 
think of anything to do about that.” 

“An’, by the way,” another man put in, “I figure we’d be six weeks closer 
fan answer if all you didn’t keep shut f each other about it that long. What’s 
the good of this ’Sociation if we got f read about these things in f paper?” 

“I didn’t notice you standin’ up and sayin’ anythin’, Sam Frazer,” the 
spare man answered testily. “I don’t mind admittin’ I wasn’t in a hurry to 
look foolish. Then I found out it wasn’t just my place. But I guess after that 
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I didn’t try to make out I’m so smart, callin’ down my fellow merchants in 
this community. You just sit down, Sam, and let the rest of us work this out. 
Before it gets to be more’n we can handle.” 

“We can’t handle it now.” The man who spoke hadn’t said anything up 
to now. Deerbush had noticed him earlier hunched forward in the first row, 
a scorching cigarette held gingerly between his fingertips. He went on 
doggedly, in spite of his obvious embarrassment. “This isn’t shoplifting as 
anyone has ever heard of it before. I’ve checked this with the men from my 
insurance company, and I’ve talked to Chief Christensen. I’m— I’m almost in- 
clined to believe it’s humanly impossible to be robbed in this particular way.” 

Deerbush fingered his nose again, and sat up straight. But nothing was made 
of that half-idea, and the man who’d brought it up had nothing more to say. 

It ended with the Association’s deciding on offering a reward. It was a 
patently useless move, but it was something to put on the record. The meeting 
broke up lingeringly, with men snapping at each other and at nothing. 

By then, Deerbush had a fair picture of things. More and more it became 
obvious that he’d been right in calling the newspaper stories to Stannard’s 
attention. 

The last man to leave the hall put the lights out and locked the door 
behind him. Deerbush stood up and shucked out of his trenchcoat. Rolling it 
into a pillow, he took off his hat, stretched out on the floor, and went to sleep. 

It v/as almost noon when he woke up. He got to his feet, ran his fingers 
through the thin, gray-brown hair left on his shiny scalp, and brushed off 
his suit with a few swipes of his palms. He looked out through the windows. 

Outside, he saw Broad Street in the light of a brightly sunny day, with 
cars moving up and down the street and shoppers going into stores. But 
there were policemen on duty at every corner; and they neglected the traffic 
in favor of stealthily watching the people on the sidewalks. People-like, the 
shoppers evidently had not yet let a few stories in the weekly paper really 
sink in. But Deerbush could see one or two pedestrians looking at the police 
with sudden realization. It was a small town. Once started, it wouldn’t be 
many days, or hours, before the panic he’d seen in this hall last night would 
osmose out from behind the store counters, puddle up, and begin to choke 
the whole town. 

He settled his hat on his long, narrow skull, folded the trenchcoat over 
his arm and left the hall. He was thinking Stannard had better clean this 
up today if he could. 

Stannard was waiting for him on the corner of Broad and Fauquier streets. 
They walked slowly along together, hugging the edge of the sidewalk, while 
Deerbush gave his report. Occasionally people bumped into them, and always 
moved on without apologizing. Whenever it happened, Stannard would 
grimace. Deerbush paid it no attention. 

Stannard nodded slowly when the report was finished. “I think that 
confirms it,” he said in his patient voice. “You agree, don’t you, Todd?” 

“We never had one of us turn out to be a criminal up to now,” Deerbush 
answered, intending it to be no more than a comment. 
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Stannard turned to him patiently. “I’m surprised- it hasn’t happened 
before, Todd. You must remember the pressures and strains that arise in 
us from being as we are. Bear in mind that it’s incredible that any of us, 
let alone most of us, grow up to be mature personalities.” 

“Sure, Frank. I didn’t mean to say anything special by it. It’s just that 
this kind of thing hasn’t happened up to now.” 

“Of course, Todd. And I appreciate your getting help from someone else, 
instead of trying to handle it by yourself.” 

Deerbush shrugged uncomfortably. He knew very well that Stannard and 
the other people of his kind, back in Chicago, were all of them brainier 
than he was. The people at the top of the organization, like Stannard, were 
almost as much different from Deerbush as he was from most people. Maybe 
more. They seemed to live a different kind of life, inside^ — ^restless, tense; 
like people trying to climb out of a cage. Deerbush had thought about it 
for a long time, and decided it was because they could always spare a part 
of their brains for remembering the spot they were in. 

He and ^Stannard walked along, and toward one o’clock they stopped at 
a diner next to the city hall. They finally got seats at the crowded counter, 
after missing their turn twice, and then they waited a long time for the 
waitress to get their order. Stannard toyed with his fork. Deerbush was 
accustomed to this kind of thing, being among other people much more 
often: he called out their order as the waitress passed by, trusting to her 
training to leave it stuck in her mind. In time she came back along the 
counter, carrying two plates and looking up and down the rows of customers. 
“Hot roast beef and a ham on white?” 

“Right here, Miss,” Deerbush said in a deliberately loud, firm voice. She 
set the plates down in front of them automatically, without looking at them. 
She was an attractive woman, near Deerbush’s own age, with laughter lines 
at the corners of her mouth. Deerbush looked at her with almost naked hope 
in his eyes. But there was no disappointment in him when she turned away 
without ever having looked at the man behind this one of a row of faces. 

Stannard looked at him, shaking his head. “Isn’t your own kind good 
enough for you?” he said with gentle pointedness. 

Deerbush shrugged uncomfortably. He ate quickly, left an oversized tip, 
went out, and waited for Stannard on the sidewalk. 

They set a rendezvous, divided the town between them, and separated. 
Deerbush began walking along the streets south of Fauquier, turning casually 
into each store for a minute or two. Each time, he could smell the mute 
panic, thick as sour honey, clogging the air. Every place was the same ; fuU 
of pale clerks who forced smiles at their customers and jerked their heads 
every time the door opened. But no one ever noticed him — no one stopped 
him to ask what he was doing. He moved along, stepping out of everyone’s 
way, gathering urgency from the look of the people he saw. 

Two o’clock found him walking quickly. By now he knew which stores 
had been hardest hit, and he thought he saw the pattern in the shoplifter’s 
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work. He wondered if Stannard mightn’t have seen it some time ago, and 
possibly finished their job already. ... 

He walked into The Maryland Company — “The Complete Department 
Store” — and began moving back and forth along the aisles. 

It was worse here than anywhere else in his half of town. The clerks were 
worked up to an edge of desperation that made them dig their pencil-points 
into their sales receipts and fumble at change-making until the customers 
caught the infection too. No one talked in a normal tone of voice. 

He saw how many people there were who stood motionless and went over 
everybody with their eyes, and that told him how frightened the insurance 
companies were. And tiiere was a stock-taking crew, moving hurriedly from 
counter to counter, making spot-checks — not quite at random. 

They’d seen the pattern, too. Deerbush nodded to himself at the efficiency 
of the system, even though it couldn’t ever catch this special thief. 

He went to the Misses’ Dress Department. There were more tensely idle 
people concentrated around it than anywhere else in the store. Deerbush 
stopped, leaned against a pillar, and waited, ignored. And eventually, almost 
at closing time, he saw her. 

She walked into the department with a number of packages already under 
her arm ; a tall, pale, tliinnish girl. Her brown eyes were large, her nose was 
short and upturned. Her lips were pursed in a cupid’s bow. Her hair was 
short and black, carefully dressed, with just the faintest dusting of silver at 
the tips. She moved lightly — not gracefully, as grace is taught, but with 
quick, unsettled movements that reminded Deerbush of a small young bird. 
Her gown was pale pink and summery, with bows at the shoulders and a 
rufile of thick petticoats at the hem. Except for the deep creases in her 
forehead and the sharp definition of her lips, it might have been easy to 
mistake her age. 

Her glance swept the dress racks and adjoining accessory counters. She 
looked at handbags, her lower lip caught between her teeth, and shook her 
head. She pivoted on one heel. The detectives all looked past her, preoccupied. 

Deerbush was sure. 

He watched her approach the dress racks and begin lifting things out. 
After a moment, she went over to the saleswoman, who was picking nervously 
at a floss of lint on her skirt. 

“Hello,” she said softly. 

The saleswoman came to life. Her face lit in a warm smile that was all 
the more strange for the abstracted look in her eyes. Deerbush grunted 
explosively. 

“Why, hello there. Miss!” she beamed fondly. “My, that’s a pretty frock!” 
And still, there was something vague in her expression. 

The girl dimpled. “Why, thaSc you!” she smiled. And the detectives 
continued to ignore her, just as they ignored Deerbush. 

Now the girl twined her fingers behind her back and bowed her head, 
blushing. “But you have so many other pretty ones here,” she whispered 
shyly. 
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“Why, bless you, dear, do you mean you’d like to have some of them?” 
The saleswoman looked contrite for not having thought of it sooner. But 
Deerbush could see something trapped in the saleswoman’s eyes. Something 
that knew there was a wrong thing going on, but couldn’t get its knowledge 
through. 

“Oh! Could I?” the girl in the summery dress exclaimed, clapping her 
hands together. “They’re so beautiful!” 

“Of course, dear,” the saleswoman soothed. “Here — come with me — 
here’s where the really nice ones are. You just pick out the ones you like.” 

Deerbush watched wonderingly. The girl lifted dress after dress off the 
racks, holding each against herself and turning in front of the big floor- 
length mirrors. She never looked directly at her own face — only at the 
dresses. Deerbush had the feeling she was too self-conscious to be caught 
admiring herself. 

Finally, she and the saleswoman had chosen a group of dresses. 

“Thank you very much!” the girl breathed. 

“I’m glad you like them, my dear,” the saleswoman said, s milin g warmly. 
“Please come back again.” And still there was something lost and trapped 
in her expression, but it was very faint. 

The detectives stayed watchful, but all of them seemed to have found 
something — a curled edge in the carpeting, or a turning overhead fan — that 
kept attracting their attention. 

“I’ll come back,” the girl said. “I promise.” She tmned to go, holding 
the dresses. “Goodbye!” 

“Goodbye, dear,” the salesgirl said. She smiled fondly, if vaguely, and 
drifted back behind her counter. She looked down at her skirt, began 
scraping harshly at the fabric. 

The girl in the summery dress moved slowly toward the doors, browsing 
as she went, stopping at an occasional counter to look over the merchandise. 
Once she waited while a floorwalker stepped abstractedly out of her way. 

Deerbush moved after her. He heard a sound behind him and felt it raise 
the hackles of his neck. He spun his head around. The stocktaking crew 
was in the Misses’ Dress Department and the saleswoman was doubled over 
her coimter, sobbing hysterically. “No— no,” she was saying, “there wasn’t 
anybody here.” 

A man held the front doors open for the girl in the summery dress. 
Deerbush was on the street only yards behind her, brushing by the store 
detective who unobtrusively blocked the exit. He followed her as she turned 
off the main street away from the shopping areas, and he couldn’t makp sense 
out of what he’d seen. 

But that didn’t matter so much— the important thing was that he’d found 
her. 

He could tell she’d never had anyone follow her before in her life. She 
never looked about her. When she turned off into a tree-lined side street, 
Deerbush stepped up beside her. 

He walked there for perhaps twenty steps before she turned her head and 
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looked at him, frowning a little. She peered at him with puzzled eyes. “You’re 
different,” she said. 

“It’s all right,” Deerbush said, trying not to frighten her. “My name’s 
Todd Deerbush and I’m not going to hurt you. I’d like to walk along with 
you for a while.” 

She stopped still. “You’re different,” she repeated. “You’re like me.” 

Maybe, Deerbush thought. “I don’t know,” he said. 

She began walking again, finally, the dresses forgotten in her arms, puzzling 
over it. “You noticed me,” she said after a while, her mind made up. “All 
by yourself. Nobody else ever did. You must be real too.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by that,” Deerbush said gently. “But people 
don’t notice me, either.” 

She nodded firmly. “Unless you make them. You’re real ... I never 
thought anybody else but me was real.” 

“I guess there’s quite a few,” Deerbush answered, thinking that there 
was none exactly like her. “But it’s hard to tell. Might be some in every 
town. Ear’s I know. I’m with the only bunch that’s gotten together.” 

“Are there that many of us?” 

“Well,” he said, “there’s more than fifty in this bunch I’m in.” 

They walked a little farther. They were in a very good neighborhood 
now, with big houses and wide lawns. She turned toward him again, and 
looking at her he realized she’d been preoccupied all the while. “What makes 
us real, Todd?” 

He still didn’t know what she might mean by that. He tried to answer 
her as best he could. “Stannard— that’s one of our real smart people; you 
better ask him for the answers — Stannard says we broadcast — like a TV 
station, he says— something like that ; it’s out of my league — that makes us 
not be noticed. It works inside people’s heads.” He felt he was making him- 
self sound confused and stupid. He couldn’t help it, and he was used to it. 

“That’s not what I asked you, Todd. That’s what happens first. But after 
a while you can make people notice you and be nice to you. But they can’t 
do it to you. That proves you’re real and they’re just . . . something else. 
But what does it?” 

“The same kind of thing, I guess,” he answered lamely. He was trying to 
find out more from her than she could from him, and he didn’t know what 
to do about it. Stannard might— but for some reason Deerbush found 
himself not wanting Stannard in this right now. “Stannard says it’s protection. 
He says Mother Nature’s working out a new kind of creature in us, and 
doesn’t want us to get hurt. But she kind of overdid it.” 

His voice was gentle. He thought of her growing up in this town, with 
the broadcast growing stronger and stronger as she grew; wondering why 
the boys didn’t have any interest in her, wondering why everyone acted so 
strange. He could see the puzzled little child with the tear-streaked face, and 
the hurt teen-ager who came later, having to separate from her family if 
she was to live at all . . . and then the woman, blooming somehow in spite 
of everything, and beginning to fade. . . . Only she’d found something. 
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A warm and exciting thing was happening to Deerbush. He felt he was 
really coming to understand her. He’d been no different, before he had the 
idea of setting himself up in this kind of work. Twenty years of living a 
settled life had let him strike a balance with himself and get along with what 
he was. But when he looked at the girl ; thin, pale, worn and terribly lonesome, 
he could understand how it would be for her. 

Except that it wasn’t the same, he reminded himself. She had something else. 

But, looking at her, he couldn’t see it. He could only see, under her eyes, 
the hollows that makeup couldn’t quite take out. 

“Where’re you from, Todd?” 

“Chicago, now.” 

“I’ve always wanted to see places like that. I suppose I could.” She 
touched her upper teeth to her lower lip. “But I knew I was real as long as 
I stayed here.” 

They reached a trimmed hedge with a white picket gate set in the middle 
of it, and a walk going up to a white house with window boxes and ruflaed 
white curtains in the windows. 

“My name is Viola Andrews,” she said. “I live here. Would you like to 
come inside and visit with me?” 

She showed him through the house. The living room was fuU of beautifully 
carved, heavy walnut furniture, with overstuffed divans and easy chairs. 
There were standing lamps with beautifully decorated shades, and delicate 
end-tables with china figurines on them. The kitchen had an electric mixer, 
a toaster, a rotisserie, an electric frying pan, a dishwasher, big refriger ator, 
and freezer. 

As she showed him from room to room, she held his arm. Her grip grew 
tighter, and her voice more excited. “I can’t get over it, Todd. Someone else 
like me! Aren’t these chairs pretty? I had some others, but then I saw these, 
and I had them sent over right away. I’ve done that with most of my 
furnishings — there are so many nice things in the stores. But tell me some 
more about yourself, Todd, please. I’m dying to know all about you. How were 
you when you were a little boy? Was it as terrible for you as it was for me?” 

“I don’t know, Vi.” He felt more and more awkward as she clung to his 
arm and led him from room to room. Her bedroom had gilded antique 
furniture, with delicate French dolls propped up on satin pillows over the 
pink bedspread. The dining room had cupboards full of fragile china and 
sculptured silver cutlery. 

“Isn’t it all beautiful? Oh, Todd, I’m getting more and more excited by 
the minute! I can’t get over you!” 

Suddenly she stopped. Her fingers dug into his arm. “It was awful, Todd,” 
she said intently. “After I left my parents, I still tried so hard to be like 
other girls. I had to . . . not pay ... for my food all of the time, but I tried 
in everything else. And then, one day not long ago, I was twenty-five.” She 
touched an embroidered handkerchief to the corners of her eyes. “I suddenly 
realized I was going to be alone forever, for as long as I lived. Other girls 
were married, they had families, they had all the things a girl needs — and 
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I was never, never going to have them. It was like a deep black closet with 
myself crouched in the very far comer, and no way out. 

“I— I didn’t know what to do. I had to make somebody notice me. I was 
ready to die if somebody didn’t. And — and — ” her voice suddenly rose, “and 
one day, I couldl I didn’t know how, but I just could\ I didn’t have to be 
a thief any longer. I didn’t just have to get along on as little as I could. 
I could make people like me, and pay attention to me, and give me presents.” 
Just as suddenly, she bowed her head. “But they’re just pretending, and 
I know it,” she whispered. “They’re not real. They don’t really see me or 
like me. They forget me just as soon as I go away.” 

She straightened and took her hand from his arm. She touched an em- 
broidered handkerchief to the, comers of her eyes. “I’m so glad you came to 
help me that I can’t even put it into words ; but I am glad, Todd.” 
Deerbush shook his head. He’d been pretty badly worried when he first 
read the newspaper stories. But it wasn’t that one of his own kind of people 
had turned out bad, which was what he’d been afraid of at first. It was just 
this girl, scared, trying to fill in what she’d been missing. He put his arm 
around her shoulders. 

“Listen, Vi,” he said, “best thing to do’s get you out of here as quick as 
we can, and get you with our own kind of people.” 

“Thank you, Todd,” she said in her breathless voice. “You’re very nice 
to me.” She hugged him impulsively. 

“Listen — ” he said, trying to thi^ of how to tell her what he wanted to. 
“Vi — ^see, what I am, is a marriage broker.” 

“A marriage broker?” 

“Uh — ^yes — see, what it says I am in the Chicago Classified is a private 
investigator. People never see me. They just, call up the AA Agency on the 
phone, and I mail ’em reports on the people they want to find out about. 
That’s how I make my living. But what I really do, for this bunch of our 
people, is go around the country looking for more. And when I find one, 
I try and fit them to somebody else that hasn’t got a husband or wife. It’s 
a thing I figured out to do, so I could be somebody useful.” 

That had been the easy part. Now he was stopped again. 

He wished he was smarter, so he could know what was wrong with Vi. 
He knew there was something wrong, something that somebody like Stannard 
could put his finger on in a minute. But he toew too that it didn’t matter. 
Underneath it, she wasn’t bad, or vicious. She didn’t do these things because 
she was mean. She was gentle, and hurt, and lost. If a man had time, he 
could bring out the good things in her. A man who understood her, and 
took care of her, and was patient with her, could do it. 

“Vi— what I mean, is, I’ve found plenty of women for other men. I liked 
a lot of them — ^I’m not trying to fool you about that — but I never . . . What 
I mean is, these women all had a lot on the ball. And the other men in this 
bunch’re a lot more deserving. They sort of belonged together, and I knew 
it.” He stopped to listen to what he’d said, and went red. “I don’t mean,” 
he blurted, “you don’t stack up to ’em. I don’t mean that at all, Vi. You’re 
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a lot smarter than me, and I know it. I’m not much. But what I mean, is, 
I’ve always taken these women back to Chicago with a man in mind for 
them. But — ” He reached out for her hands. “Not this time.” He didn’t 
soimd like himself. 

“Vi — I’m not much, and I don’t have much. I do work that’s boxmd to 
keep me away from home a lot, and with people like us that’s going to be 
extra hard on you, but — ” 

“Oh, Todd,” she said, coloring, “I’m the happiest girl in the world!” 

He couldn’t believe it. He stood looking at her, holding her hands, and 
for a long moment he couldn’t get it through his head. Then he felt warmth 
all through him, and he had to close his eyes for a minute because he was 
smiling as hard as she was. 

“We better get going as soon as we can,” he said, “try and get a start 
while it’s still daylight. We’ve still got to pick up Stannard, and my car. 
So I’ll ask you to pack fast. Better just take one suitcase.” 

She pulled sharply away from him. “One suitcase? You mean — ^leave all 
my nice things?” 

He’d known it couldn’t last. “Well — sure, Vi. They don’t belong to you ...” 

She stamped her foot in anger. “Leave all my presents! I won’t! I won’t 
do it!” 

“Vi,” he said patiently, “you’ve got to.” 

“No!” 

“Look, Vi, feeling that way doesn’t make sense. You took that stuff. 
Somebody’s stuck for the money somewhere. But it’s not just that. You’ve 
got this town scared; you’ve got it scared so bad these people’re going to 
stampede and hurt themselves. They’re ready for it — it’s plain as day, all 
over town. You want something like that on your conscience? 

“If you leave the stuff here, that’ll take care of it. They’ll find it after a 
while, and they’ll decide it was a smart crook. It’ll be a puzzle for them, 
but it won’t be building up anymore. They’ll have their stuff back and after 
a while they’ll forget about it — if it never happens anywhere again. 

“And even if you don’t think they’re real anyhow — ^the stuff still doesn’t 
belong to you. You didn’t earn it.” 

“You’re awful!” she shouted at him. “You’re mean and awful. I don’t 
like you at all. You hate me. Get out of here!” 

“Vi—” 

“I hate you! I hate you!” She pulled her hands back awkwardly and hit 
him with the heels of her fists. “I won’t give up my nice presents! I 
won’t! I like getting presents — I want lots of nice things to have! I want 
lots of nice things — I want a lot more than I have! And I don’t like you! 
Get away from me! Go away! Go away!” 

Deerbush sighed. “All right, Vi.” 

“I’m going to go downtown and get more nice things — lots more. And 
don’t you try and stop me!” 

“I’m sorry, Vi,” he said in a voice that had no life in it, “but it looks 
like I better come back in a hurry.” 
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Walking quickly toward his rendezvous with Stannard, he saw police 
cars cruising the streets. The men inside them drove slowly, their heads 
turning as they looked at every pedestrian except Deerbush. He noticed they 
were paying special attention to the women, and he wasn’t too surprised. 
But they’d never find her. They might come and knock on her door, and 
maybe even talk to her, but they’d never find her. It would just get worse 
and worse. 

He wondered how bad it could get. After the first stores had to close— 
or if Vi tregan going into people’s houses— what would these people living 
here in this town do? Would they be wearing guns here in this town, looking 
back over their shoulders all the time, locking everything up? And still losing 
things? And if it came to the militia and martial law, or the state police or 
F.B.I., and they still lost things — what then? 

A car up the street jammed on its brakes. The doors flew open, and the 
detectives inside jumped out on the sidewalk. They ran up to a startled 
plump woman and surrounded her. One of them flashed a badge for an 
instant. The others had already grabbed the packages out of her arms and 
were tearing them open. The woman looked from one to another of them, 
her face white, her mouth twisted by shock. 

There was nothing Deerbush could do to help her. He stood watching it, 
cursing in a voice so low he didn’t hear it. But he couldn’t help feeling a 
little jolt of relief as he thought nothing like that could ever happen to Viola. 

“I wish I’d found her,” Stannard sighed as they drove toward Viola’s 
house. 

“I shouldn’t have said I wanted her to come to Chicago.” Deerbush said. 
What hadn’t worked out between him and Vi was a personal thing, and a 
private hurt, but what he’d done was make trouble for everybody. 

“You couldn’t know that, Todd,” Stannard was telling him. “You had 
no way of guessing. She was something brand new to you — brand new to 
anyone, for that matter, in this variation. You’re quite right— they’d never 
find her. Between the curiosity-damping field, and this new ability that seems 
to spring directly from her arrested emotional development, it’s— well, it’s 
more than fortunate that I came here with you.” He stared out at the dark 
street for a moment. “It’s a horrible shame she’s so completely crippled, 
has so little moral stamina in her makeup. But what an ability! Intelligently, 
maturely used— you realize, don’t you, Todd, that this could easily be the 
answer to the problem of the damping field? I’m afraid she’s past hope, but 
if we could learn it from her . . . Well, that makes no difference. We can 
always raise her children apart from her, so they’ll have her heredity but 
not her hysteria.” 

“I guess we could,” Deerbush said. 

“She didn’t teU you what it is she does?” 

Deerbush shook his head. “Sounded like she doesn’t know, herself. She 
just does it. People- — people give her presents.” 

“She simply wishes people would obey her, and that’s all? She walked up to 
this saleswoman, you say, and caused the woman to give her the dresses.” 
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“I know. But the woman wanted to.” 

“And had hysterics afterward, claiming she knew nothing about it. Well, 
that part’s the damping field, taking hold again after whatever else it was 
had done its work. Would you describe to me, again, this expression you 
say you saw on the clerk’s face? It sounds to me as though there might be 
something valuable in that ...” 

They were in front of Viola’s house. “No lights,” Deerbush said, feeling 
almost glad. “She’s gone. We’ll have to look for her.” Now Stannard would 
have to keep quiet, and leave him alone. 

Stannard was peering at the dark house. “Do you think she’ll come back 
here? We have to find her quickly. I want her in Chicago as fast as we can 
bring her, and I want her isolated from human beings before she has half 
the world giving her things and the other half howling for her blood.” 

“We’ll &id her. We just have to go down along the shopping street.” 
I wish I was the richest man in the world, he thought. 

They drove back toward the main street, both of them quiet. They passed 
a police car, its spotlight fingering the sidewalks. 

“The stores aren’t open late tonight,” Stannard said. 

“I don’t think that’s going to make any difference.” They turned onto 
the main street. It lay empty but guarded, most of the storefronts lit by 
night lights, the parking spaces bare along the curbs except for places where 
occasional men — insurance detectives, Deerbush guessed — sat in plain cars 
reading newspapers. Foot patrolmen walked silently from door to door, 
each with only one block for his beat, trying locks. A radio car rolled up 
the street to the intersection that marked the end of the double row of stores, 
made a U turn, came down to the intersection of Broad Street and Riverside 
Avenue, made another U turn, and rolled up the street again. 

At the corner of Broad and Fauquier, where The Milady Shop was 
located, Viola stood waiting while a middle-aged man fumbled at the shop 
door with his keys. 

“Is that she?” Stannard asked. 

Deerbush nodded. “That’s her.” He eased the car to a stop at the curb. 

“I’ll talk to her,” Stannard whispered. 

Viola was intent on the man opening the shop door, but she turned her 
head as Deerbush and Stannard hurriedly crossed the sidewalk toward her. 

The shopkeeper was paying neither of them any attention. He had the 
door open now, and he spoke to Viola. “There you are, little honey. Now, 
I told you it wouldn’t take but a minute or two, didn’t I?” 

Viola took an indecisive step toward the door. Her face was clouded up 
angrily, and when they were close, she said in a low, angry voice, “You 
get away from me, you!” 

Stannard whispered to Deerbush : “My God, she’s acting like a five-year-old I” 

Deerbush thought of how sensitive and delicate she was, and how helpless 
she’d be without this extra something she could do. 

“Something wrong, little honey?” the shopkeeper asked Viola, his voice 
full of concern. 
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“Make them go away!” Viola cried, stamping her foot. 

“Make who go away, little honey?” 

“Can’t you see them? You see them. See them and make them go away!” 

“Miss Andrews — ” Stannard began. 

Deerbush was looking at the shopkeeper. He had never seen anyone try 
so hard to do something that ought to be so easy. Ele and Stannard weren’t 
invisible. But the shopkeeper advanced uncertainly, brushing his hands in 
front of him like a man going into a long hall fuU of cobwebs. Then his 
fingertips touched Stannard. For just a second, he almost did the impossible 
because Viola had asked him to. His eyes looked into Stamiard’s face and 
Deerbush could see them almost begin to focus. But then the shopkeeper’s 
head lolled forward on his chest and he stumbled back against his window. 
He leaned on the glass, his lips slack, looking at nothing. Hk breathing 
became shallow and monotonous. 

“I hate you!” Viola spat at him. “You don’t like me!” 

“Miss Andrews—” Stannard said again. He was pale as he looked at the 
shopkeeper. 

Viola pointed at Deerbush. “You help me,” she said to Stannard. “Make 
him leave me alone!” 

A foot patrolman passed by them, turned to the door of the next shop, 
tested the lock, and went on. 

Stannard was motionless, staring at her. 

Then Stannard said to her : “Don’t worry, dear— everything’s fine. Every- 
thing’s all right. I’ll take care of you. You don’t have to worry.” Elis voice 
was soothing, and only someone who knew Stannard as well as Deerbush 
did could have noticed the peculiar note it struck, as if somewhere, too deep 
in his throat to win the fight, something was trying to choke off the words. 

He turned suddenly and tried to hit Deerbush. 

“Oh, thank you!” Viola exclaimed. “You’re nice. You’ll get rid of the 
nasty man for me.” 

Deerbush felt the blow on his shoulder. He tried to get a hand on Vi’s 
arm before she could run away, but he couldn’t with Stannard between 
them. He elbowed Stannard back, but he had to drop his shoulder to do it. 
Stannard swung again, and this time he split Deerbush’s cheek. 

Deerbush shook his head sharply. 

“Get away from her,” Stannard panted. “Stop bothering her!” Viola took 
two quick steps forward and pushed her hands against Deerbush’s chest. 

“You stay away from my presents,” she mumbled angrily. 

“I’m sorry, Frank,” Deerbush said. He stepped back, holding one of Vi’s 
wrists now, and with the other hand he hit Stannard hard on the jaw. As 
Staimard fell down, Vi began to scream. 

Deerbush held her wrists for a long moment while she kicked and kicked 
at his legs. He looked at Stannard, lying on the sidewalk, and saw the man’s 
eyes start to flutter open. 

He let go of Vi’s wrists and reached with his hands, drawing up his 
shoulders and lowering his face to protect it from her fingemaik. “I’m sorry, Vi. ” 
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Deerbush waited until the police car had rolled by. Then he pulled his 
old sedan away from the curb, and pointed the ear toward the edge of town, 
driving with both hands on the wheel and only vaguely feeling the hurt 
places in the skin of his face. 

Stannard was sitting hunched in the seat beside him. He rubbed his jaw. 
“It was incredible,” he mumbled. “I never for a moment considered that she 
might be able to use 'her ability on one of us.” 

“All right,” Deerbush said. 

“I’ll never forget it. I knew what she was. I didn’t change my judgment 
of her by one iota before she spoke to me. And then, suddenly, she was the 
most wonderful person in the world. She deserved everything anyone could 
offer her. It was right that she be made happy. It was unthinkable that any- 
thing should be permitted to interfere with her wishes. I would have laid 
down my life for her.” 

“AU right, Stannard,” Deerbush said. He was blinking, and searching the 
sides of the road with his eyes. He wished Stannard would be still. 

“No — no, it’s not all right.” Stannard shook his head. “Can you imagine 
what would have happened? If she could make me obey her, she could make 
any of us obey her. God! Suppose we’d succeeded in getting her to Chicago! 
Fifty of us, all her slaves. You never could have stopped it. We’d all have 
been against you.” Stannard twisted around to stare fascinated into the back 
seat, where Deerbush had gently laid Vi down. “You were right to do that, 
Todd. You were never more right in anything in your life.” 

Deerbush was more tired than he had ever been. He felt haunted, and he 
knew that that was something he would never lose. 

He saw the church beside the road, its spire and walls a flat bulking shape 
in the darkness, solid only where the edge of his headlight beam touched 
the weathered brown shingles. He stopped the car and got out. He opened 
the trunk and then walked over to the rusted pipe railing that ran around 
the churchyaurd. He stood there for a little while, and then he went back to 
the opened trunk of the car. He came around to Stannard carrying a hubcap 
he’d pried loose with the big screwdriver from the tool box, and the flat 
steel top of the box itself. 

“Here,” he said. “We can use these to dig with.” 

Stannard got unsteadily out of the car. “She was like a petulant child,” 
he said. “It was love she demanded. Absolute, complete love.” 

Deerbush thrust the hubcap into his hands. “Here,” he said. “We’d better 
get this done. And quit harping on it.” 

“Yes,” Stannard said vaguely. “Of course. Deerbush — what could stave 
off a demand like that? Why couldn’t she get to you?” 

“The love she got from you and the others,” Deerbush said, “was a 
reflection of her love for herself.” 

He leaned over into the back seat and lifted Vi out, holding her with all 
the gentleness he had. He cradled her in his arms. 

“All her life she looked for it — ” he said, giving Stannard the answer — 
“for just one person who could really love her. . . . And then she found him.” 
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“WHEN you get your breath, Richard,” said Professor Glomp, “you 
might teU me why you want to drag me into that infernal machine of 
yours.” 

The bearded savant had wrapped himself around a table leg, the better 
to resist the efforts of Richard Farnsworth, interplanetary explorer extra- 
ordinary, to driag him out of his laboratory and into the three-place space 
cruiser on the lawn. When Farnsworth saw that even his mighty thews failed 
to budge the scientist, he gasped : 

“They’ve — kidnapped — Miss Discounte!” 

“The daughter of that interplanetary banker? The one who calls evervbodv 
‘dahling’? Gongrat — Who did?” ^ ^ 

“The Wonger Ping! That sinister secret society that — ” 

Yes, I know about them. I suppose you want me to help rescue her 
Where did they take her?” 

“I don’t know exactly, except that it’s somewhere in the forty-third super- 
galaxy.” ^ ^ 

“Then how — ” 

Farnsworth cracked a feeble grin. “For once I got you the dinkum oil. 
I wasn’t in time to stop their ship, but I caught one of the ground crew and 
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. — ah — persuaded him to describe their base planet. He didn’t know its name, 
but he’d been there, and he gave me enough details for you to identify the 
planet.” 

“Well?” 

“Its gravity, temperature, and atmosphere are the same as ours, but its 
surface is all bare and rocky, without vegetation. The only form of life is 
a huge carnivore called the waufl, something like a saber-toothed tiger with 
bat’s wings, octopus tentacles, and lobster claws as well as its regular pavjg 
and fangs. Oh, yes, it also has a sting on the end of its tail . . 

“Wait,” interrupted Glomp. “Did you say it’s the only form of life?” 

“My informant was positive. The Wonger Ping have explored the whole 
planet — ” 

“What does the waufi eat?” 

“Wonger Pingers, when it can.” 

“How about the rest of the time?” 

“It’s cannibalistic. They eat each other.” 

Glomp sighed. “You’ve been led down the garden path again, Richard. 
The ecological Gestalt is impossible, like the famous cat-and-rat farm. There 
soon would be no waufls — ” 

“Don’t say ‘impossible,” Professor. It’s not scientific.” 

“Don’t tell me what’s scientific! It’s not impossible, in yom: sense, that 
you’ll grow wings and a scorpion sting yourself. But imtil I see it — Here, 
we’re wasting time. Show me this prisoner.” 

“I let him go.” 

“What?" 

“Sure. I figured I’d gotten all the information I could, and he promised 
to reform — ” 

“Why you — you — ” 

Farnsworth had never heard of ecology. This may be defined as biological 
economics ; or, if you prefer, economics may be defined as human ecology. 
A workable biota (= fauna -f flora) must be made up of parts that furnish 
each other with means of living. A fauna composed entirely of carnivores 
would be like a manufacturing company consisting entirely of managers, 
with no workmen, clerks, or salesmen. 

As a matter of fact, Edgar Rice Burroughs’ Mars approaches this state. 
To judge from the stories, the only wild life found over vast areas of Mars 
is the banth, a ten-legged Martian lion. There is no sign of the thundering 
herds of herbivores needed to support a population of banths, who could 
not live on the mere snack provided by an occasional Deja Thoris. 

In planning faunas of far-flung planets, an author should know a little 
ecology, just as his imagined future civilization should have a workable 
economy. We can get an idea of what constitutes a workable ecology, at 
least on a planet like ours, by looking at those that have actually worked. 

The parts of extra-terrestrial biotas that most concern heroes of science 
fiction are the larger land animals. Some people suppose that the richest 
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faunal environments on Earth are, on land, the tropical rain forest and in 
the water, the tropical oceans. Both suppositions are wrong. 

The most teeming aquatic faunas are in the polar oceans. All anT'mai 
ocean life depends on single-celled plants, the algae, save for narrow strips 
along the shores where some water animals browse on seaweeds. The algae 
in turn depend on the carbon dioxide in the water. The cooler the water, 
the more carbon dioxide it can hold in solution. 

The richest land faunas are found in the sub-tropical savannas and the 
ffimperate prairies. These are lands with a rainfall of 10 to 30 inches a year. 
This is enough to support a rich crop of grass and perhaps occasional stands 
of trees. 

Below 10 inches of rain, the vegetation is too sparse for rich animal life. 
Above 30 inches, the forest shuts off the sun and keeps down the growth 
of ^ass and other low-growing plants on which large herbivores live. Above 
50 inches we get the rain forest, wherein the plants grow too thickly for 
animals, save for climbing and flying types. 

Every animal is a member of a food chain. The simplest kind of food 
chain has two members : say, the elephant and the plants it eats. The plants 
in turn live on air, sunshine, and mineral salts. Since men destroy aU forms 
of plant and animal life indiscriminately, we will leave them out of 
consideration. 

On the other hand, a Brazilian plant may be eaten by ants, who are eaten by 
an anteater, who is eaten by a jaguar. Here we have a four-link food chain. 

On land we And animals and plants living in an ecology of many short 
chains, like plant-elephant or plant-ant-anteater-jaguar. In the ocean, on the 
other hand, food chains form much longer series. In a typical food chain, 
an alga is eaten by a copepod (a small crustacean), which is eaten by a 
mullet, which is eaten by a weakfish, which is eaten by a sand shark, which 
is eaten by a tiger shark. 

Moreover, the ocean chain has many other branches and inter-connections. 
The tiger shark is glad to snap up a weakfish or any of many other fish. 
Many other fishes eat the mullet, who in turn eats many small crustaceans. 
If you diagram the ecology of a piece of ocean, you get a spider-web of 
lines connecting the eaters and the eaten. 

The distinctive thing about an oceanic fauna is that (with the trivial 
exception noted) every oceanic animal above pinhead size is a carnivore. 
The reason is that the larger sea animals are too large to “graze” on the 
sea s soup of one-celled plants. On land, where plants grow larger than any 
animals, ecological conditions are different. 

We can imagine a planet on which the land plant life was all single-celled, 
as it is in the oceans on Earth. It would form a thin, lichenlike coating over 
otherwise bare rocks. In such a case, land-animal life, like sea-animal life 
on earth, would consist of a tier of tiny herbivores, no bigger than small 
insects, preyed upon by successive tiers of carnivores of incr e asin g size. 

As things are on earth, land herbivores come in all sizes because the plants 
on which they live come in all sizes, too. While many herbivores, like the 
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elephant, can eat a variety of plants, many others specialize on one particular 
kind. Thus koalas eat nothing but eucalyptus leaves. 

Furthermore, as herbivores have developed different sizes and shapes, 
carnivores have also specialized in eating herbivores and other carnivores 
of certain kinds. Among carnivores, the favorite food is generally somewhat 
smaller than the eater, but not too much smaller. No weasel in his right 
mind would attack a buffalo, and it would be a waste of time for a tiger 
to try to live on mice. So long as the tiger sticks to buffalo and the weasel 
to mice, they get along. 

There are exceptions to this rule. Wolves and wild dogs, running in packs, 
kill herbivores larger than themselves. Extreme differences in size between 
predator and prey occur in the baleen whale, with its internal mustache for 
straining tons of small fish and crustaceans out of sea water, the anteater 
with its tongue, and army ants that swarm over and kill small mammals 
and reptiles. But, on the whole, a carnivore’s prey is usually of the same 
order of size as the carnivore. 

In fact, we can line up the herbivores and carnivores of a fauna according 
to size, in a kind of a ladder of eaters and eaten. If we do this with the animals 
of modern Wyoming, we might list : 



Carnivores 


Herbivores 


Grizzly bear 


Bison 


Puma 


Wapita 


Wolf 


Mule deer 


Coyote 


Prongbuck 


Bobcat 


Jack rabbit 


Ferret 


Prairie dog 


Shrew 


Misc. insects 



This list has several flaws, because nature is seldom so tidy as the list 
implies. For one thing, the grizzly is not really a bison-eater. It is an omnivore. 
That is, it eats almost anything on the menu that is not (like grass and leaves) 
too hard to digest. The crow and the cockroach are other omnivores. Once 
in a while a grizzly kills a deer. But I have never heard of its attacking the 
bison, who, as far as the healthy adult is concerned, is practically without 
natural enemies. 

Furthermore, we could add many more mammals to this list : black bear, 
moose, mountain sheep, fox, and a host of rodents (beaver, muskrat, red 
squirrel, ground squirrel, mice, marmots, and so on), not to mention all 
the birds, reptiles, insects, and other non-mammals, on down to protozoans 
and viruses. All these organisms fit into the ecological web. But I oversimplify 
to make my point plain. This is that, in a real Terran land fauna, the herbivores 
come in various sizes, adapted to various foodstuffs and ways of getting 
them. The carnivores, which prey upon them, also come in the sizes most 
suitable for living on herbivores of various kinds. 

Notice that no two of the animals on my list competes directly with any 
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other Even when they eat the same food, they tend to eat it at differem 
times and places. Thus both the puma and the wolf eat deer; but the puma 
hunts in hills and forests, while the wolf prefers to hunt on open plains. 

On the rare occasions that we do find two species competing directly, one 
is usually on its way out. Thus the thylacine (the marsupial wolf) died out 
in Australia when men introduced the dingo ; a few thylacines may survive 
in Tasmania. A species evolves, not so as to take over a niche in the ecology 
already occupied by another well-adapted species, but to fill a niche that 
has not yet been occupied. That is what paleontologists mean when they 
speak of the opportunism of evolution. Having so evolved, a species may 
spread into a neighboring territory where it does directly compete with 
another, and one or the other goes under. Moreover, when a new species 
enters an area, by its very presence it provides a new niche in the environment 
for the parasites and predators that can prey upon it. 

The most striking thing about any real biota is not the animals themselves, 
be they as huge as the blue whale, as swift as the duck hawk, or as unbeautiful 
as the wart hog. It is the way the biota fits together as a living whole. The 
flow of living matter from plant to herbivore to carnivore and back to plant 
matter again is delicately balanced, so that any drastic change in one part 
brings about changes elsev/here. Thus an increase in Arctic hares brings an 
increase in the foxes, lynxes, and owls that live on the hares. 

The greatest disturber of the natural balance is man. Most of the Earth’s 
larger animal life has been destroyed in the last few centuries, directly by 
hunting and indirectly by taking away its land for human purposes. By 
cutting down the trees and letting goats eat the seedlings as fast as they 
come up, men have turned most of the region around the Mediterranean Sea 
from parkland to desert. Annoyed at some predator because it steals their 
chickens, men kill it off, only to find that the mice and other rodents it ate, 
multiplying without a natural check, are a far worse pest than the predator 
ever was. 

Even well-meant efforts to improve an environment often have disastrous 
results. For instance, before 1907 a herd of 4,000 deer lived on the Kaibab 
Plateau in Arizona. Pumas, wolves, and coyotes kept the numbers of the 
deer in check. Men, either foolishly judging animals by human moral 
standards or not wanting any competition in the business of killing for 
sadistic fun, decided to help the deer by destroying their “enemies.” So they 
killed off the predators. 

Sure enough, the deer increased to 100,000 by 1924. But then the deer 
destroyed their sources of food by overcropping. In two years, more than 
half the deer starved to death. Ever since, the deer have been declining by 
starvation while the range has continued to deteriorate, so that it can now 
support fewer deer than it could before 1907. 

If we look at the whole Wyoming fauna, we also see that, among the 
herbivores, different species rely on different ways of keeping one jump 
ahead of their enemies. Sometimes, like the bison, they depend on sheer 
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size and strength, or on an armament of horns and hooves. Sometimes, like 
the deer and prongbuck, they can run fast. Sometimes, like the porcupine, 
they wear armor. Sometimes, like the beaver and the muskrat, they are 
amphibious, living in or near water to which they can flee. Sometimes like 
the red squirrel they climb trees; sometimes like the birds and bats they fly; 
sometimes like the gopher and prairie dog they burrow. 

Likewise, the carnivores of the biota have also developed various habits 
of life to correspond with those of the herbivores. Thus we have the pouncing 
puma, the running wolf, the climbing marten, the burrowing badger, and 
the swimming mink. 

Now, when we list the animals of any other biota, we find that the general 
array of species falls into much the same ecological niches as we have in 
Wyoming — with due allowance for differences of climate, vegetation, and 
geological era. A kangaroo is not much like a prongbuck. But in Australia it 
plays much the same role: that of a rriedium-sized, gregarious vegetarian, 
depending on its speed for safety. Australia also has burrowing, tree-climbing, 
and gliding marsupials to correspond to our own gophers, squirrels, and 
flying squirrels. 

Australia has on the whole a poorer fauna than Wyoming. But East Africa 
has a much richer one, with a tremendous assortment of herbivores, from 
the elephant down to mice, and oddities like the giant amphibious hippo- 
potamus and the burrowing, anteating aardvark. Back in the Pleistocene 
period, when mammalian evolution reached its climax, all the continents 
except Antarctica — even Australia — had mammalian faunas comparable in 
size and variety to that of Africa today. Or, to be more exact, to the African 
game preserves, for most of Africa outside the preserves is hardly wilder 
than Iowa. 

If we go back to earlier geological periods, we find the faunas still breaking 
down into similar assortments of animals, like the same tune played on 
different instruments. In the Jurassic and Cretaceous there were carnivorous 
dinosaurs in graded sizes, preying upon an assortment of herbivorous 
dinosaurs, which relied upon size, horns, speed, armor, or swimming ability 
to protect themselves. 

Miocene South America displayed a curious assortment of land animals. 
All the large herbivores were placental mammals, like us. They looked 
something like the camels, tapirs, horses, rhinoceroses, and rabbits of the 
northern continents, albeit they had evolved separately while South America 
was cut off from the rest of the world, by the process of convergent evolution. 
There were also creatures that looked like nothing else on earth, such as 
the ground sloths and the glyptodmalian tortoises. The carnivores, however, 
were either marsupials, from a saber-toothed lionlike beast down through 
wolflike, catlike, and weasel-like forms; or giant flightless birds with eagle’s 
beaks, also in graded sizes up to that of an ostrich. 

The niches into which animals have fitted themselves have naturally 
affected their bodily forms. The largest herbivores, depending on their size 
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for protection, are called “graviportal” ; that is, weight-carrying. To bear 
their mass, their legs are thick and pillarlike. Today we see such legs in 
elephants and rhinoceroses. In the early Oligocene, the titanotheres and 
baluchitheres were the leading graviportals. In the Cretacious, the graviportals 
were the horned dinosaurs and a few surviving sauropod dinosaurs. 

Herbivores that run away from danger are classed as “cursorial” and 
have a slender, long-legged build. Either graviportals or cursorials may be 
armed with horns, tusks, or the spiked tails of the glyptodont Doedicums 
and the armored dinosaur Stegosaurus. Other shapes include the fossorial 
(burrowing), arboreal (climbing, armored, amphibious, and flying. Climbing, 
burrowing, and flying animals are always fairly small, for engineering reasons. 
Can you imagine an elephant climbing a tree? 

Amphibious types have special adaptations, such as closable nostrils, eyes 
and nostrils on the top of their heads (one extinct hippopotamus had its 
eyes on stalks!) and the ability to hold one’s breath for several minutes at 
least. 

So, if you wish to plan a fauna for Planet X, this fauna should have a 
general form like that of these known faunas. It should have many diflFerent 
species of herbivores, of different sizes, provided with various means of 
defense or escape. It should also have a smaller number of species of 
carnivores, in graded sizes for preying most effectively on the herbivore 
without directly competing with one another. 

Although a hungry carnivore will sometimes attack another, smaller 
carnivore — the lion has been known to kill the leopard, and the leopard the 
serval — most carnivores avoid prey that can fight back effectively. With 
them, hunting is strictly business. They want a good meal at the cost of the 
fewest possible scratches and bites. 

Fictional descriptions of imaginary faunas are often wrong in the way 
they distribute the different kinds of wild life. They give the impression that 
the fauna consists mainly of large, fierce, dapgerous animals, created for the 
special purpose of enabling the hero to show his mettle. 

But, in a real fauna, the smaller animals fiir outnumber the larger, and 
the smaller they are the more numerous they are. You may not see the 
swarms of smaller creatures, but they are there. What looks like an empty 
stretch of prairie teems with small rodents — mice, gophers, rabbits, prairie 
dogs, ground squirrels — not to mention reptiles, insects, and other non- 
mammals. They are hidden in the grass or holed up for the day watching, 
whether in Wyoming or Uganda, it is a rule of thumb that, for every animal 
you see, a score of others are watching you. 

Also, the herbivores far outnumber the carnivores. It takes about ten 
pounds of plant food to grow one pound of herbivore. The other nine pounds 
are used up in moving around and carrying on the animal’s life processes. 
Likewise, it takes about ten pounds of herbivore to grow one pound of 
carnivore. 

While herbivores have developed a variety of horns, tusks, and sharpened 
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hooves as weapons, carnivores content themselves with claws and teeth- 
Homs would be of little use to a carnivore and so are not developed. 

Neither do we find the massive graviportal build among carnivores. Such 
a predator would not be agile enough to catch its prey, while its size would 
require a voracious diet. The largest theropod dinosaurs, Saurophagus and 
Tyrannosaurus, came pretty close to the graviportal build. It had, however, 
b^n suspected that they were carrion-eaters as much as active predators. 
Perhaps they made their livings as do some eagles: by robbing smaller 
predators of their catches. Their size would enable them to muscle in oa 
the feasts of smaller theropods, who had slain the prey that the lumbering 
monsters could not catch for themselves. The same might be true of the 
carnivorous mammal Andrewsarchus from the Mongolian Eocene, with a 
yard-long skuU. 

We must also remember that the environment limits the number of niches 
into which different species can fit. Thus we do not find tree-climbing oc 
water-loving animals in the midst of a treeless and waterless desert. Large 
amphibious animals, like the hippopotamus and the crocodile, do not usually 
range into countries where fresh-water lakes freeze over solidly in winter — 
although the eastern United States did have a bear-sized beaver during the 
Pleistocene. 

Suppose Richard Farnsworth finds a planet with a plausible fauna. How 
would the animals receive Farnsworth? 

Most animals will be herbivorous. The most numerous forms among these 
will either be small creatures, like Terran mice and rabbits, or they will be 
cursorial types like deer, antelopes, and zebras. These will all run away 
when approached, even if they have never been shot at. They are harmle^ 
unless our hero tries some lunatic stunt like grabbing an animal with liis 
bare hands. 

In some peculiar faunas, as among the Antarctic penguins and seals, the 
animals have no natural land enemies and so no instinct to avoid them. 
A man can walk among such creatures and kill them with a club. But this 
is not the way of a normal fauna. 

Larger herbivores — the graviportals and the large armed cursorials — will 
probably ignore our explorer as long as he keeps his distance, say 100 yards. 
If he comes close enough to bother them, they may move off or they may 
attack. There is no way of telling in advance which they will do. It depends 
on the species, the circumstances, the individual animal, and how that animal 
happens to be feeling. Although the African elephant is usually willing to 
let well enough alone, one naturalist, without provocation, was stalked and 
pursued by one. When the elephant had been killed, it turned out to have a 
badly abscessed tusk. Suffering from a king-sized toothache, the beast had 
been looking for someone on whom to vent its rage. 

As another example, I was given the following advice in Africa: If you 
run at a"herd of buffalo, shouting and waving your arms, they will probably 
run away. But if you try that with one buffalo you may be killed. There is 
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at least one coward in every herd. He starts to run, and that starts the others. 
But if you run at a single buffalo, he may not be a coward, and then you're dead. 

Most herbivores won’t bother you if you don’t bother them; but you 
annoy the large ones at your peril. I heard of one man who, driving his 
automobile in Africa, passed an elephant eating by the roadside. The man 
seems to have had confused ideas about elephants, for he stopped his car, 
got out, and walked over to offer the elephant a bun. However, this was no 
circus elephant. The beast killed the man by throwing him twenty feet into 
the air and then utterly demolished his car, from which the other occupants 
had wisely fled. 

As for the carnivores, the larger ones may try to make a meal from our 
explorer. A theropod dinosaur probably would, having no brain to speak of, 
but well-developed senses of sight and smell and a few simple reflexes that 
tell it to snap up anything that looks edible. On the other hand, large carni- 
vorous mammals are likely to be more cautious about approaching strange 
creatures. If, however, the country has been hunted before by men with 
guns, the carnivores, like all the otW animals, will probably run at the first 
sight or smell of man. 

A wild animal is especially likely to be dangerous under three circum- 
stances. One is when a carnivore either has never learned that man is not 
fair game or is getting too old and slow to catch its normal prey. 

The second is when any large animal has been molested or wounded. 
Animals do not have human intelligence, but they do have human tempers. 
If irritated enough, they may lose these tempers and attack even when 
prudence would dictate a stealthy retreat. 

The third case is when animals have been protected and become half- 
tame, and foolish people — like the man who tried to give a roll to a wild 
elephant — treat them with undue familiarity. At close quarters any wild 
animal, even when it has supposedly been tamed, is as dangerous as its size 
and armament permit. The graceful, liquid-eyed whitetail doe, the roly-poly 
kinkajou, the comical capuchin monkey, and the perky chipmunk all love 
their own way and have hair-trigger tempers. Thwart them, and you risk 
a maiming bite or kick. Scores of tourists are injured every year in Yellow- 
stone Park because, in spite of all the warning signs, they insist on getting 
too close to the friendly-looking bears. 

Most wild animals are harmless because they fear men. When for any 
reason they lose that fear they become dangerous. Let me tell you a true 
story to illustrate. 

About a hundred years ago, my great-grandfather in upstate New York, 
Lyman R. Lyon, kept a herd of tame deer in a paddock in back of his house. 
One evening, while visiting the paddock, he turned his back on the buck. 
Because it was springtime, the buck had no antlers. But suddenly, for no 
reason, the buck butted my ancestor in the small of the back and knocked 
him flat. 

As my great-grandfather rolled over, the buck sprang over the fallen man 
and tried to spear him with its hooves. My great-grandfather, with great 
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presence of mind, seized the deer’s ears in both hands and pulled down. 
Because my ancestor was a large, heavy man, the buck, standing spraddle- 
Icgged over him, could not get its deadly fore-hooves off the ground. 

It was a stalemate. If Lyman Lyon let go, he would be killed before he 
could get up. His grip was weakening when he thought to release one ear 
in order to get out a pocket knife with his free hand. But then he could not 
open the knife with one hand, even using his teeth. 

At last he pulled the buck’s head down to his own and seized the budc’s 
nose in his teeth. Then, having both hands free, he opened the knife and 
cut the buck’s throat. Covered with the deer’s blood, he staggered back to 
his house and into the kitchen, to the horror of his womenfolk. (You can 
read a fictionalized version of this incident in Walter Edmond’s excellent novel 
The Big Barn. From all I have been told, however, my forebear was mudr 
less of a hick than the “Ralph Wilding” of the story.) 

Altogether it should not be hard, with a little thought, to plan a plausible 
fauna for an imaginary planet. Just remember that animals do not do things 
for which they are patently unfitted by evolution. Turtles do not, for instance, 
climb trees, nor do lions live on algae. Nothing subsists on nothing, and 
every species fits into a food chain in an ecological web. The eaten always 
outnumber the eaters many times over. Wild animals seldom attack people, 
save for what seems to the animal a good reason : to obtain a badly needed 
meal or to rid itself of a tormentor. And, if a given environment offers an 
imoccupied niche in which a species can make a living, some form wUl sooner 
or later come to take advantage of the opportunity. Like people. 
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Bull stepped forward and put 
out his hand. “Come on 
honey ...” The redhead’s eyes 
narrowed, and she fired-^a 
needle beam burned a neat 
three-inch hole in the bulkhead 
behind bull. Bull’s head and 
Jaw dropped — he had thought 
she was on his side! 
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B ull whistled happily as he 
sauntered down the Diagonal, the 
wide thoroughfare that slashed 
through the sprawling cluster of bars 
and dance haUs ringing the spaceport 
of Engstrum IV. In his throat was the 
rasping dryness that comes to a man 
after months in deep space, and in his 
biUfold a thick sheaf of inter-Galactic 
credit notes. Tomorrow would be 
time enough to start shopping around 
for a used ship and some prospecting 
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tools. Tonight . . . tonight was for catching up on all the things he had 
missed during fifteen months of piloting a Consolidated Metals scow. 

An oversized sign blinked from a large building backed up against the 
spaceport fence and he crossed the street and went in. The bar was roaring 
and a whirring clatter came from the complex gambling devices that lined 
three sides of the large room. In an alcove at the rear were crowded dice and 
card tables. He felt the old temptation stirring inside him but he fought it off. 
This time things were going to be different. This time he had it all figured 
out. The next time he headed out for the Belt he’d be working for himself. 

He found an empty table and signaled for a drink. When the v/aitress 
came up he took one startled look at her and then let out a soft whistle. 
Heart-shaped face, jade-green eyes that seemed to slant, close-cropped curly 
red-gold hair^ — all attached to other noticeable attributes. 

“Evening, spacer,” she said. Her voice was husky. “What would you like?” 

Bull was a believer in direct action, so he told her. She yawned. 

“You couldn’t afford it,” she said. “Someday I wish one of you characters 
would come up with a variation on that theme. Any variation at all.” 

“Bring me a Double Sim and I’ll see what I can figure out,” he said. 

“You do that.” She flipped off to the bar. 

Every time Bull tried a fresh approach, he tried a fresh drink. At last he 
gave up temporarily, and somewhat unsteadily wandered to the rear to watch 
the crap game. Before long he was back at his table, staring with great sadness 
down into the dregs of his last drink. He stifled a sullen hiccup, and then 
someone said, “Evening, son. Mind if I sit down?” 

Before he could answer, somebody did, a gnarled man wearing a faded 
and patched pair of spaceman’s coveralls. A battered chief engineer’s hat 
a couple of sizes too small perched on steel-grey hair. Beneath deep-set, 
faded blue eyes jutted a beak of a nose and the points of a lovingly tended 
handlebar mustache. 

Bull hiccuped again. 

“Best thing for the hiccups is another drink,” said the old man with 
sympathy. “And since it’s agin nature for a man to sit drinking alone. I’ll 
join you. Beer for me though, my tubes ain’t what they once was.” He 
waved a practiced hand in the air. 

When the redhead appeared with the drinks, he looked calmly across the 
table until Bull grinned, reached in his pocket, and poured a small handful 
of change out between them. The old man eyed it happily and then stretched 
out a shaky, blue-veined hand. 

“Johnston’s the name,” he said. “Chief Engineer William Johnston of 
the Pelican. People who buy me drinks call me Windy.” 

Bull stared at the hand through out-of-focus eyes and then shook it. 
“Brakney. Bull Brakney.” 

Windy raised his glass in a silent salute and drained half of it off at a 
single gulp. He said benevolently, “Got troubles, haven’t you, son?” 

Bull nodded morosely. 

“I knew it, knew it the minute I set eyes on you. Wouldn’t be surprised 
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if it was that redhead got you triggered off.” He snorted ferociously. He 
waved two fingers at the little waitress. His eyes followed her as she went 
to fill their order. “Always have been partial to redheads,” he said and 
whinnied like an aged stallion. “Remember once out On Altair — that’s when 
I was serving a hitch with the Exploration Service. I was down by the hydro- 
ponics shed one day when Major Kane’s three redheaded daughters came by. 
What made it interesting was that they was triplets, identical triplets, and 
I took it as sort of a personal challenge. Well, sir, there I was . . .” 

The rush of words began to dissolve the alcoholic haze in which Bull had 
been trying to hide himself. He broke off the old man’s monologue with 
an impatient gesture. 

“Women I can handle. Dice I can’t.” He gestured bitterly at the busy 
gambling tables at the rear of the Rotunda. “I sevened when I should have 
sixed and down the drain went fifteen months of sweat as relief pilot on a 
Consolidated Metal scow, fifteen months of pinching every penny to get 
enough of a stake together for a try on my own. I know a rock out in the 
Belt that’s lousy with high-grade tungsten pockets, but it takes a good ship , 
to get in to it and good equipment to dig it out.” 

With a sweep of his hand he sent the little pile of coins spinning across 
the table. “That’s all that’s left.” 

The old man made a clucking noise. “Hate to tell you this ; but, son, you got 
took. Nobody gets hot in this place unless Big Head McCall wants them to.” 

Bull’s face hardened. “You leveling with me?” 

Windy nodded. 

The big spaceman slammed his glass down on the table and then lurched 
to his feet, one hand sliding down to grip the butt of the blaster that hung 
at his right hip. 

As Bull started purposefully toward the dice tables at the rear of the 
room the old man jumped up and grabbed him by the arm. 

“Easy does it, boy. You haven’t got a chance. You’ll just get yourself 
chopped down for nothing.” The urgency in the other’s voice made Bull 
pause. 

“What do you expect me to do,” he said sullenly, “take this sitting down?” 

“Of course not. But there’s no sense dealing yourself into a strange game 
unless you know what’s behind it. You already tried that and you see where 
it got you.” Unwillingly Bull let himself be shoved down into the chair. 

“You got a better idea?” 

Windy nodded. He reached over and tapped EuU’s tarnished pilot’s wings. 
“You got papers to back those up, haven’t you?” 

“Sure,” said Bull impatiently. “Why?” 

“Because I haven’t. Mine got canceled a couple of years ago when some 
quack on the fitness board decided I was too old to handle my own ship.” 
His voice quivered indignantly. “Me, too old!” With an effort he caught 
himself. “Anyway I’ve been stranded here ever since. I can’t afford to hire 
a pilot, and every time I try to talk one into a partnership deal, he takes 
one good look at me and another at my ship and then busts out laughing.” 
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He looked hopefully across the table at Bull. “Neither me or the Pelican 
is fresh off the production line, but we both got a lot of parsecs left before 
we’re ready for the scrap heap. You need a ship, I need a pilot. Why don’t 
we take a flyer at the high grade you mentioned and split the profits?” 

Bull looked at him dubiously. “What about equipment? You can’t strip 
an asteroid with hand steel and a four-pound hammer. Minimum gear would 
run us at least five thousand. You got that much stashed away?” 

Windy responded with a wicked grin. “No, but I know how we can raise 
it in a hurry. And what’s more it would sort of make up for the lumps you 
took back there tonight.” 

Bull began to look interested. “Go ahead.” 

“Big Head McCall, the guy who owns this place, pulled in here five years 
ago one jump ahead of the Patrol. He’d been mixed up in a hijacking deal 
in which a Patrolman got killed. They got his partner. Cash Shirey — he’s 
serving life on one of the penal planets right now — but Big Head got away 
with enough loot to buy off the local officials once he got here. As a result 
the Patrol has never been able to extradite him. He’s safe as long as he stays 
planetside — the Patrol’s jurisdiction ends at the thousand-mile-limit — so he 
just sits down here and lets the suckers come to him. Which they do.” 

Bull reddened. “What’s all this got to do with us?” he demanded 
impatiently. 

“The Patrol doesn’t like cop-killers. There’s ten thousand on his head, 
payable on delivery across the thousand-mile-limit. And no questions asked. 
Interested?” 

Bull thought for a moment and then gestured toward the well-armed 
bouncers who were spotted at strategic spots throughout the gambling room. 
“And what are his guns going to be doing while we’re trying to talk the boss 
into taking a little trip?” 

Windy chuckled. “I got it all worked out. And it’s foolproof. You get 
down to the Pelican tomorrow morning, help me get her tidied up for blast 
off, and I’ll fill you in on the details.” 

Bull wandered around the salvage lot at the far edge of the spaceport for 
half an hour before he finally found the Pelican. She was a small rusty ship 
with a bulging belly that gave her the appearance of an adolescent but very 
pregnant whale. He sighed and climbed in through her open port. Inside 
she was even worse. Unshielded wire festooned from her bulkheads, half 
the instruments were gone from her control panels, and padding from the 
pilot’s seat hung down in long streamers like Spanish moss. 

Bull found the old man in the engine room tinkering with the bank of 
equipment that amplified the images picked up by the fore and aft scanners 
and then piped them into the big vision plate in the control room. 

“Be with you in a second,” he said as he plugged in the two scanner input 
leads and then ran a quick check on the test panel. “Wanted to be sine I 
didn’t have those mixed up.” He gave a grunt of satisfaction as he surveyed 
his work. “Looked for a while as if we were going to have to fly blind. The 
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screen magnification control up forward is burned out but I jury-rigged up 
a widget so that it can be operated from down here. What do you think of 
her?” He made an expansive gesture that took in the whole ship. 

“Why don’t you sell her to a museum? This is a collector’s item.” 

“She’s not as bad as she looks,” Windy said complacently. “A mite of 
tinkering here and there and she’ll be fit as a fiddle and ready for work. 
Why don’t you go forward and check out the main controls? I’ll come up 
as soon as I finish grinding the main drive tube injectors. . . .” 

Half an hour later Windy came up to the control room and slumped 
contentedly into the copilot’s seat. 

“Everything all right at your end?” he asked. 

“As right as she’ll ever be,” said Bull unhappily. “You keep the main 
drive going and I’ll fly her somehow. What’s next on the list?” 

“Getting you briefed.” Windy puUed a piece of paper out of his pocket 
and quickly sketched a rough map. “The back of the Rotunda butts right 
up against the spaceport fence. Between eleven and eleven-forty both moons 
are down and it’s pitch black. While you’re busy inside. I’ll drift the Pelican 
over on her anti-gravs and steering jets and set her right on the roof.” He 
turned the piece of paper over and began to sketch again. 

“Here’s the inside layout. Big Head’s office opens off the back of the main 
gambling room. There’s another door to it that leads into a small corridor 
that runs along here.” His finger moved across the paper. “At the far end 
is a narrow stairway leading up to the roof. There’s a third party involved 
who will see all the doors are unlocked.” He hesitated, “The reward money’s 
going to have to be split three ways. You don’t mind, do you? We couldn’t 
swing this without help from inside.” 

“Seems fair enough,” said BuU. “What have you got up your sleeve for 
me?” 

“A pair of aces.” Windy gave a wicked grin and pulled a battered metal 
box out from under the copilot’s seat. When he poured its contents out on 
the navigator’s table Bull saw a jumbled pile of odd bits of junk: a few 
strange coins, a fused pebble, a tarnished medal, an obsolete Arnett wrist 
radiation detector . . . 

“Isn’t much to show for fifty years of shipping out,” said the old man, 
“but to me it all means something. It’s the closest thing I’ve got to a diary.” 
While he spoke his fingers wandered from bit to bit and finally pulled out 
a small chamois bag. “Knew I had them here someplace,” he said, and 
shook out a pair of dice. “These come from Big Head’s own private stock. 
Here, give ’em a try.” 

Bull rolled them out across the table several times and then looked up 
questioningly. “They look all right to me.” 

“They are . . . now. But watch.” Windy scooped up the cubes, placed the 
sides containing single dots carefully together, and then slowly so Bull could 
see what he was doing, squeezed rhythmically three times. 

“Now try them,” he said. 

Bull did. Seven. He rolled once more. Again seven. 
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“Get the idea?” said Windy. “That’s how you got taken.” 

Bull nodded and then looked down at the dice dubiously. “I get it, but if 
Big Head is the operator you say he is, I can’t see him sitting still while an 
outsider rings in a pair of loaded dice on him.” He picked up the dice and 
prepared to roU them again. Windy grabbed his hand. 

“Easy does it, son. I did a little microengineeriag on those — sort of gim- 
micked the gimmick. Once they’re turned on they’re only good for seven 
passes.” 

“And then?” 

When Windy finished his explanation Bull didn’t seem overly enthusiastic. 
“The whole deal seems pretty ‘iffy’ to me,” he said. “What if they don’t 
work the way they’re supposed to?” 

Windy made a cheerful hands-out gesture and gave Bull a fatherly smile. 
“If I hadn’t stopped you from trying to shoot up the Rotunda last night 
you’d have got killed anyway.” 

Bull felt more nervous than he liked to admit when he stopped in a little 
bar a half a block from the Rotunda, ordered a quick drink, and carefully 
spilled half of it down the front of his space jumper. When he went into the 
Rotunda there was a slight roll to his walk. Ignoring the complicated gambling 
machines that lined the front of the place, he went straight back to one of 
the dice tables and tossed a bill of sale for the Pelican out on the green felt. 

“How much on this?” He slurred his words slightly. 

The house man picked up the title, looked at it disdainfully, and then 
tossed it back. 

“Jhis is a cash game. We ain’t running no antique shop.” 

Bull jutted his chin aggressively. “That’s as good as cash. What kind of 
a piker joint is this?” He let his voice rise to an angry bellow. “You take my 
roU and then you won’t give me a chance to get even.” 

Three rugged-looking characters swinging paralizers materialized from 
nowhere. The house man jerked his thumb toward the door. 

“On yoiu way, spacer!” 

As the bouncers closed in. Bull vaulted up on top of the dice table and 
jerked out his blaster. 

“Action stations!” he shouted. 

The spaceman’s trouble cry brought every ofif-worlder in the place to his 
feet. The bouncers started to come after him, hesitated as BuU’s blaster swung 
toward them, and then looked to the house man for instructions. 

“I got cleaned in here last night,” Bull’s voice boomed out across the 
suddenly quiet room. “Now that I ask for a chance to get it back, they’re 
trying to toss me out. What kind of a cUp joint is this? I ain’t crying about 
what I lost. AU that I want is a fighting chance to get even.” 

The crowd began to growl. Most of them were spacemen and their sym- 
pathies were obviously with BuU. Several of the rougher and drunker of 
them began to edge toward the table as they scented a free-for-aU. BuU 
puUed himself down into a fighting crouch, his gun trained on the bouncers. 

The house man made a restraining gesture to the crowd and whispered 
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softly into a tiny microphone concealed in his lapel. Head cocked he listened 
to an inaudible reply. 

“Easy does it,” he said to Bull. “Let’s see that title again.” 

BuU kept his gun pointing toward the bouncers and tossed it down. The 
house man smoothed it out and examined it again, then whispered in his 
mike again, and waited. 

“The Boss says a thousand is as high as he’ll go on a junk heap this old. 
Take it or leave it.” 

Bull hesitated for a moment and then bolstered his weapon and jumped 
down from the table. 

“O.K.,” he growled, “I’ll take it.” 

The house man picked up his dice from the table. “Want fast action? I’ll 
roll you double or nothing.” 

“Suits me. My roll though.” 

The other silently handed him the dice. Bull tossed them back. 

“This time I brought my own.” 

“Don’t you trust ours?” There was an edge in the house man’s voice. 

“Last time they didn’t work so well for me. Don’t you trust mine?” 

The gambler took a quick look at the circle of hard-faced spacemen who 
had closed in around the table and then shrugged. 

“Sure . . . once I’ve given them a fast check.” 

“Check away,” said Bull with an indifference he didn’t feel. The other 
rolled them out several times, noted that a random pattern came up, and 
then took them to a cabinet at the far comer of the room where he subjected 
the cubes to an exhaustive shaking, weighing, and measuring. As a final 
test he threw them forcefully against the hard floor, noted the combination 
that came up and then rolled them again. When they didn’t repeat, he 
grunted, came back to the dice table, and handed them over to Bull. 

“Guess they’re all right,” he said gmdgingly. 

Bull breathed a silent prayer that the rough treatment hadn’t damaged 
whatever it was that was concealed inside the dice, scooped them up, and 
surreptitiously gave them the three rhythmic squeezes that were supposed 
to trigger off their internal mechanisms. He made the obligatory invocation 
and spun the dice across the table. 

“Seven come eleven!” 

Seven! 

Bull felt a wave of relief wash over him. They were working as they should. 
Impassively the house man slid ten blue chips across to him. 

“Let ’em ride,” said Bull, and roUed again. 

Seven. 

More chips were added to the pile at the edge of the table and Bull rolled 
again. 

Seven! 

The house man’s eyes narrowed but he didn’t say anything. Bull rolled 
a gain, conscious as he did so that the three bouncers had pressed in close 
behind him. 
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“Please, babies,” he prayed silently as the white cubes spun out across 
the white table, “don’t act up now.” 

Seven! 

“I quit!” he said hurriedly. He reached for the dice with one hand and 
the chips with the other. The house man was ahead of him. He scooped up 
the dice and snapped, “Hold it, Mac!” 

Bull started to lunge forward but froze suddenly as he felt the sharp nose 
of a small blaster jab into his back. His own gun was jerked from its holster. 
The house man eyed him coldly and then rolled the dice out with an 
experienced flip. 

Seven. 

He rolled them again. Again they sevened. This time when he spoke into 
his lapel mike he didn’t bother to whisper. 

“Take him into the back office,” he said a moment later. “Big Head wants 
to have a- little talk with him.” 

Big Head McCall, the owner of the Rotunda, was a thin-faced man with 
a crew cut, a disarming smile, and as far as Bull could make out, a normal- 
sized cranium. When Bull was marched into his office he gave him a slap 
on the back and waved one hand at the small bar that was built into the 
far wall. 

“Have a drinlc on the house, old man. I’ve got a hunch you’re going to 
need it.” 

Bull shook his head and stood waiting tensely as the house man passed 
his gun and the dice over to the owner. Big Head examined the dice negligently 
and smiled unpleasantly. 

“You’re obviously short on brains, but you must be long on guts. Trying 
to take me with a pair of my own dice is one for the books. All of which 
brings up the interesting question of how you happened to get hold of them. 
Feel like talking?” 

Bull shook his head sullenly. 

Big Head shrugged. “It’s a minor matter.” He turned to the three hulking 
gunmen. “Take him out the back way and dispose of him. And when you 
blast him, let him have it in the stomach. It takes longer that way. Once 
the word gets around it will have a salutary effect on his colleagues.” 

Bull suddenly felt himself grabbed and hustled toward the rear door of 
the office. He fought down a momentary impulse to panic. If Windy was 
waiting on the other side of the door as he was supposed to be, they’d cut 
him down. He made a sudden lunge for the gun that was sitting on Big 
Head’s desk but the three were too quick for him. He was caught and thrown 
violently to the floor. Pain lanced through him as a heavy boot slammed 
into his chest. 

“Don’t,” he gasped. “There’s nothing wrong with those dice. I swear it.” 

“Is that so?” said Big Head softly. He thought for a moment and then 
showed white teeth in a mirthless grin. “I’ll tell you what I’ll do, spacer. 
I’ll roll you for your life. These thmgs have sevened six times straight and 
the odds against seven in a row are astronomical. That fair enough?” 
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Bull got slowly to his feet and watched tensely as the gambler rolled the 
dice out across his glass-topped desk. Every pair of eyes in the room — ^with ■ 
one exception — was fixed on them as they spun across the desk top. 

The first cube wavered for a minute and then dropped over on one side, 
exposing a single black dot. The second was spinning on one corner like 
a top. Slowly it began to wobble, finally tumbled to a stop. Before the 
watchers could make out the one dot on the top of the second die, both 
cubes exploded. A sudden soundless flood of actinic light flashed out Uke 
the nova of a small sun, and then the oflSce echoed to howls of pain as 
hands were futilely clapped against seared eyeballs. 

Bull quickly locked the door that led into the gaming room and then 
scooped up his blaster from the desk. A soft whistle came from behind him. 

He spun around. Windy was standing in the other doorway, grinning in 
delight as he watched Big Head and his three henchmen moaning and 
stumbling blindly around the room. Beside him stood the redheaded waitress. 

She held a tiny needle gun in her right hand. 

“Meet the silent partner,” Windy said. “The Pelican's waiting on the roof. 
You two haul Big Head up and get him stowed away. I’ll keep things under 
control down here.” 

The Pelican's converters stuttered uneasily as Bull meshed the anti-gravs 
into lift. He cautiously eased the control lever forward another notch. The 
ship seemed to hunch herself and then with a sudden jerk was airborne. 

Up, up, fifty feet, a hundred, five hundred, and then after a stutter that 
dropped them a score of yards, her lifters settled down into a warm contented 
hum. The ship swayed gently as the night breeze carried her out over the 
dark spaceport. 

He was reaching for the hand throttle when the redheaded girl came into 
the control room. 

“Windy says everything is set aft. You can blast when you want to.” She 
slid into the copilot’s seat and began to adjust the acceleration harness with 
practiced hands. 

“Need any help?” 

She eyed him coolly. “Not the kind you’ve got in mind.” 

Bull grinned. “I’m still looking for that variation,” he said. “Hold your 
hat.” He set the hand throttle at one-tenth normal and hit the firing stud. 

Ihe cabin lights dimmed and there was a chatter of circuit breakers as the 
riain switches threw open under overload. 

“What’s going on back there?” he yelled into the intercom. 

“Guess back pressure is damping the starting arcs,” said Windy’s voice 
from the speaker. “Looks like I didn’t get those injectors as clean as I thought 
I did.” 

“That’s nice,” said the girl dryly. “What now?” 

“I could try to blow the injectors clean.” There was a note of worry in 
Bull’s voice. “If I build enough pressure, something’s got to give.” 

“Such as?” 
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“Well, the injectors might blow themselves clean. And then again, the 
mixing chamber might give out first. It’s a toss-up.” 

“What happens if the mixing chamber goes?” 

“You won’t feel a thing. It’ll happen too fast.” 

The girl pulled a quarter-credit piece out of a pocket and flipped it. 
“Heads,” she said. “Let’s go.” 

“Go it is.” He pulled the throttle out to two-thirds power. When the 
circuit breakers let loose this time, it sounded as if the whole aft end of the 
ship was tearing itself loose. A stench of scorching insulation came drifting 
forward. 

Bull felt large wet patches growing under his arms. “You know something. 
Red?” he said. “I’m scared.” And he slammed the throttle all the way over 
into the red zone. 

“Here goes something!” He punched the firing stud again. 

There was a splintering roar as the plugged injectors blew clean and the 
Pelican scrabbled toward the heavens on a boiling pillar of flame. They were 
two hundred miles out before Bull, barely conscious, was able to inch an 
enormously heavy hand toward the cut-off activator and kill the screaming 
planetary drive. The redhead was unconscious, but she seemed all right 

“Everything all right aft?” he said into the intercom. 

“Big Head’s got a nosebleed,” Windy’s voice came back. “Real blood 
too, not ice water the way I figured. Aside from that everything’s fine. I 
told you there wasn’t anything wrong with the old girl that a little tinkering 
wouldn’t take care of.” 

Bull shook his head groggily. Tuning the Pelican’s detection gear to 
maximum sensitivity, he scanned a broad arc behind them. There were no 
tell-tale blips to indicate pursuing ships. 

“Okay so far,” he said to the girl as she pulled herself painfully out of 
the acceleration harness. 

“Whew!” she said with a crooked smile. “That was rough.” 

Bull nodded soberly. “I’m going down to check on Windy and our prize 
cargo. If anything shows up on the screen you let out a howl over the inter- 
com. Here, I’ll switch it on for you.” When he did a familiar voice came 
booming through the speaker. 

“. . . and there I was with them three redheaded identical triplets on my 
hands. First thing I did was to try and set up some sort of a rotation system, 
but they wasn’t having none of it. They said it had been share and share 
alike since they were bom and they didn’t see no reason for changing now.” 

Bull quickly switched the speaker off and the girl just as quickly switched it on. 

“Sounds interesting,” she said. 

“Well, sir,” the voice continued, “I’ll admit that for a little while there 
I was stumped. I was supposed to meet them down by the hydroponics shed 
at eight, and by seven-thirty I was getting a mite desperate. Then suddenly, 
just when I was about to give up, it hit me.” There was a reflective chuckle. 
“Worked, too. Yes, sir. Big Head, I reckon I’m the only man in history 
that ever . . 
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Bull snapped off the speaker again and ducked out the door. 

“Captive audience,” said Windy as Bull came into the engine room. “Been 
trying to get comebody to sit through that story for the last twenty years 
and it looks like I’m finally going to get a chance to finish it.” He had the 
gambler propped up against a bulkhead, with his arms and legs securely 
trussed, and an unkind adhesive-tape gag in place. There was an expression 
of confused fury in the man’s red and streaming eyes. 

“I think you two have met before,” said Windy. 

A moment later the girl came aft from the control room. “Nothing 
stirring on the plates,” she said. She examined the gambler with savage 
interest. “Take off his gag, I want to talk to him.” 

Big Head let out a squawk of pain as the tape was jerked roughly from 
his mouth. He licked his bruised lips, obviously making an attempt to keep 
his emotions under control. Finally he said, “I know when I’m licked. 
What’s your asking price to turn me loose?” 

“This isn’t a snatch,” said Windy. “We’re turning you over to the Patrol.” 
That hit hard. “What for?” 

“For ten thousand credits, cash on the barrelhead.” 

“I’ll give you twenty if you take me back,” said Big Head quickly. 

The redheaded girl stepped forward. Her fists were clinched so tightly 
that her knuckles showed white. “You con’t buy your way out of this one,” 
she said in a choked voice. “Cash Shirey is my father.” 

Big Head seemed to shrink suddenly. 

“You remember Cash, don’t you?” The question cracked like a whiplash. 
“You remember the partner you skipped out on — the nice guy you let take 
the rap for the patrolman you gunned down?” She paused and looked at 
him with savage satisfaction. “It took me two years. Big Head, but I finally 
made it. Dad’s going to be glad to see you.” 

The gambler’s face froze. But when he spoke his voice was steady. “Putting 
me in won’t get him out.” He paused for effect and then said softly, “What 
if I could get Cash out from underneath that murder rap.” 

“You couldn’t . . .” Her voice caught in her throat. 

“But I could.” He looked at her calculatingly. “A voluntary confession 
would do it.” 

Windy held up a cautioning hand. “Watch it, kid, he’s slippery.” 

“Look,” said the gambler earnestly, “I’ve got everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. The Patrol can’t touch me as long as I stay on Engstrum. 
The fact that they have a confession in their files isn’t going to hurt me 
any. But it will clear Cash. All they’ll have him on then is the hijacking, and 
he’s already served enough time to cover that.” 

The girl turned and looked questioningly at Windy and Bull. The old 
man shook his head. 

“It’s too easy,” he said. “He’s got something up his sleeve.” 

“Not this time,” said the gambler quickly. “And don’t worry about that 
reward money. I’ll see that you’re taken care of.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of.” The old man put one thin hand on the girl’s 
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shoulder. “Look, honey,” he said earnestly. “If 1 could help I would, but 
we’d just be cutting our own throats. Big Head has a reputation for always 
settling up a score. Even if he couldn’t get off Engstrum to handle it himself, 
he’s got hired guns who could.” 

She turned to Bull, her jade-green eyes looking up into his pleadingly. 
He felt himself being caught by a familiar emotion and fought against it. 
Every time he let himself get tangled up with either dice or women he ended 
up in trouble. 

“I’m sorry. Red,” he said uncomfortably, “but I’m afraid I’ll have to go 
along with Windy.” 

She let out a strangled half-sob and started out of the engine room. At 
the door she paused, reached down as if to straighten her skirt, and then 
suddenly spun around, a wicked looking little needle gun that had been 
concealed in a tiny holster strapped to her thigh leveled at them. 

“Reach!” she snapped. “I’m not joking — get your hands up.” 

Bull took a tentative step toward her. “All right, so you aren’t. But hand 
over that thing before it accidentally goes off and hurts somebody.” He 
advanced another step, hand outstretched. “Come on, honey.” 

Her eyes narrowed and then without warning she fired. There was a soft 
splat and a needle beam scorched the air three inches above his head and 
burned a neat little hole in the bulkhead behind him. 

Bull’s hand and jaw dropped simultaneously. 

“That was a deliberate miss,” she said coldly. “Now get those hands up 
and face the wall.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Bull and he and Windy turned obediently. He felt 
his heavy blaster jerked from its holster and then the girl said, “O.K., you 
can drop them now.” 

“What’s going on around here?” demanded Windy indignantly. “We’re 
partners, remember? You don’t have to come in here waving hardware at 
us. If you want something, all you have to do is ask.” 

“Sorry,” she said. She seemed to be. “But what I’m after is going to cost 
you ten thousand credits. This way saves argument.” 

She waved the gun toward Big Head. “Untie him!” 

“What for?” demanded Windy. 

“Because I said so.” She waved the gun again. “Get hopping.” A moment 
later the gambler stood massaging his wrists. She gestured toward the door. 
“Get up to the control room.” Big Head eyed her gun uneasily and obeyed. 

Her voice softened somewhat as she turned to the two bewildered space- 
men. 

“I’m going to have to lock you in. I’ve got enough to worry about without 
you two wandering around the ship getting into mischief.” 

The hatch swung shut behind her with a clang and then there was a 
clanking sound as she dogged it down from outside. Bull thought regretfully 
of his useless blaster. If it were loaded he could have cut through the thick 
plate like butter. 

“What now?” said Windy. 
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Bull thought for a moment and then went over and set the emergency 
dogs on the engine room side of the door. 

“We can’t get out, they can’t get in.” He went over to the control panel 
and threw the massive switches on the lines that piped power to the drive 
tubes and the Bensons. “What’s more, unless they want to get out and push, 
they aren’t about to take this old clunker anyplace. Give them a call on the 
intercom and break the news as gently as you can.” 

Stalemate. 

The controls were forward and the power was aft — and neither was any 
good without the other. The Pelican orbited aimlessly as one hour went by 
and then another. Three times Big Head offered a deal and three times Bull 
and Windy turned him down after careful thinking had uncovered the hidden 
joker. Now it was their turn. Bull turned on the intercom. 

“Still there. Big Head? Windy and I have a feeling we aren’t getting any 
place.” 

“Got something in mind?” 

“Yeah. We’ll admit we’re whipped, but we want to keep on living. We’ll 
take the deal you offered in the first place but we have to have some 
protection. Here’s what we got in mind . . .” 

Big Head McCall, clumsy in heavy space armor, looked with satisfaction 
at the image of Engstrum Four that completely filled the forward vision 
plate. In its center a large patch of winking lights marked the spaceport. 
There was a soft hum as the gambler made a final test of the small anti-grav 
units built into the back of the suit and then awkwardly he signed the 
detailed confession that would clear Cash Shirey. His gauntleted left hand 
held the gun the girl had given him. 

Bull gestured at the screen. “We’re only twenty miles up. This is as close 
in as I’m going. You can ride your anti-gravs down and be home in five 
minutes. And don’t get any bright ideas about taking a couple of snap shots 
at us on your way out. You’ve got to have power to operate the airlock 
and Windy’ll cut the switches at the first sign anything is wrong.” 

“I know,” said the gambler regretfully. “Maybe next time.” He picked 
up the confession and with the gun still at ready, he backed into the emergency 
escape lock. Placing the thin sheet of paper in the jamb of the inner port, 
he pulled the heavy hatch shut. A corner of the paper stuck through into 
the control room. 

“O.K., Bull,” said the girl. “Everything’s clear.” The pilot pushed a release 
button and with a pop of escaping air, the gambler tumbled free into 
outer space. 

She rushed over, jerked open the inner door of the emergency lock, and 
grabbed up the precious piece of paper. There w^re tears in her eyes when 
she turned to the pilot. 

“I’m sorry for everything. Bull,” she said miserably. “But I had to clear 
my father. He wouldn’t have lasted much longer where he was.” 
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Bull nodded soberly. “I suppose I’d have done the same if I’d been in 
your spot,” he said. “Anyway, maybe things aren’t as bad as they look. 
Let’s go down and bail out Windy.” 

Two miles away from the Pelican a space-suited figure drifted slowly, 
trying dazedly to figure out why the planet that a short time before had 
been so close that it filled the whole forward screen of the Pelican was now 
a distant glimmering disk, far beyond the reach of the limited little propulsion 
unit that was built into his suit. His attempts to understand what had 
happened weren’t helped by the happy voice that sounded tinnily from the 
little suit speaker. 

“And so,” it continued, “Hke I was saying before I got so rudely interrupted, 
there I was behind the hydroponic shed with three redheaded identical 
triplets. The way I worked it was . . .” 

Back on the Pelican a grinning Bull led a bewildered girl out of the control 
room and shut the door gently behind them. 

“Bull,” she protested, “I want to know what happened!” 

“You’re too young,” he said virtuously. 

She stamped one little foot impatiently. “You know very well what I mean. 
What happened with Big Head? Why’s he still drifting alongside instead of 
floating down toward Engstrum on Ws anti-gravs? And how can the Patrol 
be coming to pick him up — we can’t be more than twenty miles out of 
atmosphere? 

“Well, honey, it’s this way,” said Bull in a passable imitation of Windy’s 
cracked voice. “Instead of coming, we went. We’re twenty thousand miles 
out and getting farther away every minute.” 

He led her down into the engine room, went over to the far wall where 
the scanner gear was mounted, and pointed to the two shielded leads that 
were plugged in at one end. 

“Lead from the forward scanner,” he said, tapping one, “and lead from 
the aft. Switch them around and a picture of what’s behind comes in on 
the forward plate. What Big Head saw was a picture of what we were moving 
away from.” 

“But it kept getting bigger!” 

“Sure it did.” He pointed to an awkwardly constructed piece of equipment 
that was bolted to the side of the cabinet. “This is Windy’s idea of a replace- 
ment for the amplification control on the forward screen. He just sat down 
here behind locked doors and kept jacking up the magnification.” He grinned 
down at her. “It was just like he said, there’s nothing wrong with the Pelican 
that a little tinkering can’t fix up.” 

He stretched out comfortably and settled down in the engineer’s chair. 

He wasn’t too surprised when she slid into his lap. 

“It’s too bad,” he said as he put an arm around her. 

“What is?” 

“That you aren’t triplets. I wonder if it’s really possible.” 

She made a little cat sound and snuggled closer. 

“Couldn’t we just pretend?” she said. 



Tomni Godlwyni 

soon they would come, the maddeningly 
delicious fralings that filled the body and 
mind with a singing, ecstatic fire. If too many 
came though, there would be no more Harvests . . . 

THE HARVEST 

TT was Harvest time. 

^ The Sky People waited where the last tenuous vestiges of atmosphere 
met the nothing of outer space, invisible to the land creatures below who 
had no way of perceiving life forms that were almost pure energy. Harthon 
and Ledri waited a little apart from the others, soaring restlessly on scintillat- 
ing wings in the light-stream from the sun. 

For many days the Release Field had enveloped the world below, clouding 
and distorting the surface of it to the perception of the Sky People with 
the violence of its psycho-persuasion bands. Now the field was lifted, its 
work done. There remained only the last little while of waiting before the 
fralings came; the intoxicating, maddeningly delicious fralings that filled the 
body and mind with a singing, ^static fire. . . . 

“There are so many of us tfiis time,” Ledri said. “Do you think there 
will be enough fralings?” 

“Of course,” Harthon reassured her. “There are more of them, too, and 
they’ve learned how to send us as many as we need. There will be more 
fralings this time than ever before.” 

“The Harvests—” Ledri’s thought was like a nostalgic sigh. “What fun 
they are! Do you remember the last one, Harthon? And the night we Hiinrpit 
down the moonbeams to meet the fralings coming up, before they had 
ever reached the nets of the Gatherer?” 

“I remember. And afterward we followed the sun-stream out, so far out 
that the world and the moon were like a big and little star behind us. And 
we sang . . .” 

“And you. And then we were hungry again and we let the sun-stream 
carry us back to the feast where the others were laughing because someone 
had almost let a fraling escape. Everyone was so happy and the world and the 
stars were so beautiful. The poor creatm-es down below — ” a touch of sadness 
came over her — “they don’t know and can never know what it’s like . . .” 

“It has to be that way,” Harthon said. “Would you change it if you could?” 

“Oh, no! They have to stay there and we have to watch over them. But 
what if they should do something beyond our control, as the Wise Ones 
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say they may do some day, and then there would be the Last Harvest and 
never again any fralings for us?” 

“I know. But that may not happen for a long time. And this isn’t the 
day for worrying, little shining one — not when the feast begins so soon.” 

Their wings touched as they turned in their soaring and looked down 
upon the great curve of the world below. The eastern sea was blue and cloud- 
less ; the western continent going into the evening and the huge mass of the 
eastern continent coming out of the night. The turning of the world was 
visible as they watched; the western rim of the western continent creeping 
very slowly into the extinction of the horizon. 

“Can the land people tell when we’re watching them like this?” Ledri asked. 

“No. They know we’re up here, but that’s aU.” 

“How did they ever — ” 

A little sun blazed into being on the western continent, brighter than the 
real sun. Others followed, swiftly; then they began to flare into life on the 
eastern continent — two fields of vivid flowers that bloomed briefly and were 
gone. Where they had been were tall, dark clouds that rose higher still, 
swelling and spreading, hiding the land beneath. 

The Summoner gave the call that was like the song of a trumpet and 
the one who had been appointed Gatherer poised his far-flung nets. 

“They’re coming — the fralings!” Ledri cried. “Look at them, Harthon. 
But there are so many — ” the worry came back to her — “so many that maybe 
this is the Last Harvest.” 

“There aren’t that many,” Harthon said, and he laughed at her concern. 
“Besides, will we care tonight?” 

The quick darkness of her mood vanished and she laughed with him. 
“Tonight we’ll dance down the moonbeams again. And tomorrow we’ll 
follow the sun-stream out, farther than ever before.” 

The fralings drew swiftly closer, hurrying like bright silver birds. 

“They’re coming to us,” Ledri said. “They know that this is where they 
must go. But how did the land people ever learn of us?” 

“Once, many centuries ago, a fraling escaped the nets long enough to go 
back for a little while. But fralings and land people can’t communicate very 
well with one another and the land people misunderstood most of what it 
tried to tell them about us.” 

The fralings struck the invisible nets and the Gatherer gave the command 
to draw them closed. 

“Let’s go — the others are already starting.” Harthon said, and they went 
with flashing wings toward the nearer net. 

“Do the land people have a name for us?” Ledri asked. 

“They call us ‘angels,’ and they call the Gatherer ‘God.’ ” 

The fralings, finally understanding, were trying frantically to escape and 
the terror of the small ones was a frightened, pleading wail. 

“And what do they call the fralings?” 

“They call them their ‘souls.’ We’ll eat the small, young ones first — they’re 
the best and there will be plenty for all.” 




'T’HE warning probe entered Mugrath’s mind. It came all at once, prodding 

his consciousness like an irritating finger. It had been happening like that 
lately, and more frequently these past few days. 

He was careful not to break his stride. He gave no sign that anything 
unusual had occurred. He knew he walked in mortal danger — not so much 
from the enemy pursuing them with wild Rebel yells through the Virginia 
woods, but from the thought-finger itself. The probe warned him of danger, 
and yet it could destroy him, too. 

Johnny Yellen, for instance, would shout him to the sorcerer’s fire, if 
Mugrath’s abilities were suspected. 

Mugrath maintained the steady jogtrot that the survivors of the Fifth 
New Hampshire of the New Army of the Potomac had taken up to escape 
the rapacious wings of the Virginia cavalry. The Third Battle of Bull Run 
on April 9, 2065, was ended, and the North Union armies under the command 
of General Joshua U. S. Niles were in full and disgraceful retreat up the 
Shenandoah Valley. 

“Charley,” Johnny Yellen gasped. 

“Yup,” Mugrath said, saving his breath. 

“You see something? Are they over there?” 

Mugrath kept running through the shattered, smoke-streaked woods. 
“Who?” he asked. “Where?” 
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There would be no trial, Mugrath realized. 
Their fate had already been decided and, 
as the time for the burning came nearer, 
she pleaded with him, “Promise you 
will find me again, promise you will 
remember me on — on the other side.” 



The Makers 
of Destiny 



“The Rebs, confound it! You keep lookin’ to our right flank like you 
could see ’em, boy.’’ 

“No,” Mugrath lied. 

The right flank was where the finger pointed to danger like a flaming red 
warning sign. 

Johnny Yellen looked at him curiously and jogged on ahead. 

They were all without weapons. They had been running and reeling and 
falling and dying in these Virginia woods since an hour after sun-up. No 
man knew where safety might be. 

It had been a hot, dry spring. The brush was like tinder, and somewhere 
to the south the forests were burning. The smoke haze covered the sun, so 
that it was only a vast, luminous, expanding glow beyond the gray streamers 
of ash sliding through the woods. Mugrath, born to the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire and the cool reaches of the Presidential Range, thought 
the heat was unendurable. It suffocated him, and he coughed and choked 
and felt his strength sapped by the close blanket of smothering air. 

He had long ago thrown away his pack and the clumsy solar rifle and 
blanket roll. The others had done the same, since the rout. But his relief 
at shedding this excess weight was short-lived. 

He could run no farther. He had to rest. 

He stumbled, fell, got up, fell again, sprawled as he was. The earth reeled 
and heaved under his panting, groveling body. 
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“Charley, Charley, get up!” 

“I can’t,” he gasped. 

“The Rebs will get you!” 

“I don’t care any more.” 

Johnny Yellen stood over him, straddle-legged, enormous, a giant in the 
blue-black Puritanical uniform of the North Union. His yellow beard seemed 
to move in the hot, smoky wind that slid through the forest. There was an 
unnatural glow in his pale eyes, sunk deep in his hollowed face. 

“Boy, come on, don’t die here. Don’t die on me. We’re looking for Niles. 
He’ll get us straightened out.” 

“The General isn’t over that \vay,” Mugrath said. 

“How would you know?” Yellen knelt beside him in the brush. A dead 
man grinned at the two survivors from a shattered oak nearby. “What’s 
the matter with you lately, Charley?” 

“Nothing. I’m finished, that’s all.” 

“General Niles will pull us out of this.” 

“That son of a bitch,” Mugrath whispered. 

Yellen was shocked. “Charley, hey, don’t talk like that.” 

“Old Joshua U. S. Niles. He walked us into that trap.” 

“Charley, Charley, shut up, for God’s sake!” 

“Go away,” Mugrath whispered. “Let me be.” 

“How do you know Niles ain’t straight ahead?” Yellen persisted. 

“I didn’t say that.” 

“You did.” 

The finger poked, prodded, jabbed in frantic warning. The danger now 
came straight from Johnny. Mugrath suddenly realized he could see the 
suspicion in Yellen’s thoughts, as clear as day, like viewing a stereo film in 
the back of your own head. 

He closed his eyes and pretended Johnny wasn’t there. 

When he opened them, Johnny was gone. 

The Communicator men stood just below the crest of the knoll where 
General Joshua U. S. Niles conferred with his unhappy aides. In their 
Puritanical black, their faces shadowed under broad-brimmed ebon hats, 
the two representatives of the North Union’s imoflicial government were 
like a pair of ominous birds of prey. 

None of the military wished to be seen near them. Cabbott, Senior Com- 
municator, was just as pleased. He addressed his associate. Copywriter Grieg, 
without speaking. 

— Is he coming 

— Yes, sir. Mugrath is on his way. 

— / perceive no coherent motivation in the subject as yet. 

— That is true. Communicator. Subject Mugrath rejects any recognition of 
his mutant powers. 

■ — Naturally. He doesn't care to be discovered as a sorcerer and burned for it. 
— I fear for him. Communicator. 

The sun beat down fiercely on the two black-garbed figures. General Niles 
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happened to glance their way, and uneasiness roweled his austere features. 
It had been a bad day. The Virginia Confederation Armies had broken 
through on a broad front, and the Potomac forces were in disorderly retreat. 
Only a miracle could save the affair from total disaster. For a moment, 
Niles, gaunt and haggard, wished with heretical desperation for the nuclear 
weapons of past generations. Then he rejected the wish with a shudder of 
despair, recognizing the continuous downward spiral of self-destruction. 
Back to the mud, the apes? He looked with hatred toward the two black- 
clothed Communicators, and wished them in hell. 

Communicator Cabbott stared in fierce concentration at the smoke-hazed 
valley to the south. 

— What is it? — Copywriter Grieg, a young, pink man, asked. 

— This must be clarified for Subject Mugrath. 

— Are you sending the assassination orders? 

— He must be made to face the truth about himself. 

— The whole truth? 

— And then we will make him reject it. 

— He is in grave danger. 

— We will save him. We must! 

The impulses from Cabbott were harsh, drumming painfully in the 
receptive caves of Grieg’s young mind. Grieg almost felt a twinge of sympathy 
for Charles Mugrath. 

Mugrath felt confusion, chaos, consternation. 

He stood up, coughing as the drifting smoke in the woods got into his 
lungs and threatened to strangle him. 

The pain in his head was intolerable, and he wondered vaguely if a stray 
bullet from the Virginia Rebels had struck him. He felt himself all over, 
looked at his hands, his legs, his body. There was no blood. He had not 
been injured. 

Then why the pain? Why the confusion? 

For the first time, he felt as if his destiny were not of his own making. 
He felt the pressure of enormous forces around him and in him. He ran, 
stumbling, falling, running again, careening through the woods. He could 
not run fast enough to escape. 

He fell down the bank of a ravine, splashed through a cold brook that 
reminded him of his home. He could see nothing through the smoke that 
filled the gully. Gunfire rattled behind him, the phut-phut of solar guns. A 
man screamed in the distance. He panted like a dog, wishing with all his 
heai-t he could roll back the last three years of soldiering and be twenty-five 
again, back with Aunt Martha on Passaquan Mountain. 

Then, like the fierce stroke of an eagle’s talons, hatred pierced him. 

The battle was lost, and the war would never end, because of the stupidity 
of the leaders, the arrogance and and complacency of men like General 
Joshua U. S. Niles. 

Men like Niles ought to be shot. 

Kill them, and the war would end. 
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Mugrath stood up. He shook with his thought and his hatred. He re- 
membered the One time he had seen General Niles in a military parade in 
Philadelphia. Everyone but Mugrath in the Fifth New Hampshire Regiment 
had been impressed by that gallant, hawk-like figure. But Mugrath had 
collapsed in the reviewing line as if struck by lightning. He had fainted 
dead away. 

Afterward, Corporal Yellen said it was the sun. But that day in Philadelphia 
had been raw and wet and cold. 

Ever since, it needed only the mention of General Niles’ name to conjure 
up the man’s image, familiar and yet strange, a haunting face that he hated 
for no reason he could fathom. It took only the man’s name to re-awaken 
the quivering sickness in Mugrath. 

Well, it could be solved. 

On this day of defeat, Niles would die, as so many poor, ignorant New 
England troopers had died. 

Communicator Cabbott gave a soft sound of satisfaction. 

— It is out of the subject's subconscious now. 

— The distance is too great for me — complained Copywriter Grieg. 

Cabbott paid no attention to his assistant. His funereal clothing, hallmark 
of the resurgent Puritanism of the North Union, soaked up the heat of the 
hazy sun. He ignored personal discomfort and tinned his attention to the 
group of military men consulting on the crest of the knoll. 

— We will suggest that General Niles retire to his tent to consider military 
strategy. 

Cabbott was aware of Grieg’s deep and humble admiration. He ignored 
this as he ignored his personal discomfort. He could not afford to lose 
Mugrath. Of all the potential recruits into the ranks of Communicator 
agents, Mugrath had the greatest undeveloped resources, greater than any 
previous candidate. It would take time ; a year of hard work for the neuro- 
surgeons at the Hospital. But it could be done. 

Cabbott’s lean body stirred. Exhaustion from the extreme mental effort 
of following Mugrath’s unseen, stumbling progress from a distance of over 
five miles had carved deep lines about his uncompromising mouth and 
shadowed the brilliant blue of his eyes. 

History, Cabbott thought fiercely, must and will be changed. The confusion 
and disintegration of six decades following the disastrous Ten Day Atomic 
War must end some day in a renas'vence for the Americas. Union would be 
achieved again. The isolation and insular contempt in which the rest of 
Mother Earth’s peoples held the retrogressive American confederations must 
be broken. 

The stream of world progress had flowed on, leaving the Americas in a 
punitive backwater. The other combatant, the Soviet Union, was equally 
isolated. It was rumored, but not confirmed, that the Chinese had taken the 
cultural and scientific lead, reaching into space as far as the outermost 
planets. But no space exploration, no nuclear research, was permitted here, 
by eternal covenant. 
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Eternity, Cabbott thought, is a problem in semantics. Nothing in a given 
form is truly eternal. The course of history will be changed. The fool who 
had panicked far back at the turn of the century and dropped the H-bomb 
CMi Moscow in the mistaken belief that an emergency crisis had arisen (but 
it was only the accidental explosion of a French atomic power plant that 
shook the world with the belief that Cold War had changed at last to Hot) 
— that fool was now glorified in school-book text as the savior of the West. 
If the circumstances of . destiny could have been controlled then, as the 
Communicators tried to do and often succeeded in doing, now, everything 
would have been different. 

But it was not too late. Time lost could be regained. 

It was up to Mugrath. 

Cabbott sent a powerful, angry, lashing probe into the wood toward the 
stumbling soldier crouched in that distant ravine. 

Mugrath got up again. Strength poured into him. He was young, power- 
fully built; his crazy New England features set into a grim mold. He did 
not question the certainty with which he chose his direction. For a long 
time now, he knew he possessed the power of sorcerers, the perceptions that 
the vast superstitious masses viewed with terror and fought with the witch- 
hunts of long-ago Salem. Now, he was neither frightened nor anguished by 
the knowledge that he was different; he had a mission to perform. 

He stared up at the vast glow of the luminous stm. It was setting in the 
west, over the rolling, burning Alleghenies. He walked with an objective, 
seeking first a weapon. Here and there in the still woods, a soldier’s body 
sprawled or curled in grotesque death, North Union and Virginia Con- 
federationists aUke. Mugrath stopped, picked up a solar rifie, considered its 
clumsy bell-like muzzle, and threw it away. A little farther on, he found a 
sheath knife. Its blade was sharp and keen; in the setting sun, the steel 
winked viciously. 

The knife would do. 

He seemed to hear an echo of agreement in the back of his mind, but 
he ignored it. 

He walked for an hour, completely lost from his company and his friends. 
He was a man alone. The sounds of battle had long ended, and in the 
woodland came the first timid sounds of small animals and birds, reviving 
after the shattering din of the morning struggle. Mugrath moved warily. He 
found he could probe ahead, searching the woods before him for all dangers. 
There were none. And at last, as evening sent long shadows over the exhausted 
land, he saw the tent of General Joshua U. S. Niles. 

— He is learning. 

— It is amazing. 

— And without surgery, too. 

— Can you handle him, sir? 

— We must not lose him. 
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Now, for the second time in his life, Mugrath saw General Niles. He felt 
a dizziness, an acrid taste of hatred rising in his dry, parched throat. He 
thought he would faint, just at the sight of the man. 

He did not understand it. Why should the image of that tall, leonine 
figure arouse this illness in him, this revulsion and feeling of guilt that made 
his whole being writhe and rebel? 

He sank to his knees in the shelter of some wild laurel. He bowed his 
head, shuddering. He wanted to pray, but God had left this land. In his 
simplicity, he yearned for counsel from Aunt Martha, the calm of his farm 
home, the cool, reaching vistas of the New Hampshire hills. They were 
beyond grasp. He was alone with his knife, his prey, and his hatred. 

The General paced restlessly back and forth before his tent. No one was 
with him. From the shelter of the laurel shrubs, Mugrath stared long at the 
tall, spare figure, studying the man that he himself might be in thirty years. 
The thought startled him. There was no resemblance! There couldn’t be! 
Yet as Mugrath stared at the General, so near to death, so close and vulnerable 
to his knife, he felt the stirring of vague memories and the shadow of a deep, 
burdening shame. 

— Careful, sir! 

— It is difficult to stop him. 

— But if he connects the General with — 

— He must not have the time. 

It was as if something lifted Mugrath bodily from his hiding place and 
drove him forward up the slope toward the General’s tent. The shadovra 
were thick and dark aU around him. Only Niles was visible before his glaring 
eyes. The knife felt heavy and solid in his hands. 

Mugrath yelled. 

Joshua U. S. Niles turned and looked in amazement at the ragged, youthftil 
figure of one of his troopers charging toward him. The boy had a knife in 
his hand. His face was contorted with a hatred that struck sudden panic 
into the older man’s heart. 

But Niles, for all of today’s military disaster, was brave, and he was quick. 
Faced with mortal peril, it was as if other hands guided him, other minds 
fastened with kinetic strength upon his mind and body. 

“Son, don’t — ’’ 

“I’m not your son!’’ Mugrath screamed. “Don’t say that!” 

He struck viciously with the knife. He wanted to kill, to force the blade 
home into the old man’s body, to feel the steel grate against bone, slice 
through flesh and cartilage and spill smoking blood upon the cooling earth. 

— You made Niles say that, sir? 

— Of course. 

— But I cannot control the boy now. 

— Then we will control the General. 
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Niles did not cry out for help. He parried Mugrath’s first blow with a 
swing of his cape, and the knife went hissing through the black fabric. He 
dodged a second blow, his face expressionless, his old eyes never leaving 
Mugrath’s wild features. Mugrath jumped, tripped over a tent rope, fell 
against the canvas. The tent collapsed. He tried to get up, and the fabric 
tripped him, and an old iron hand closed on his wrist. 

“Son, what ails you?” 

“Fm not your son!” Mugrath cried again. 

“Drop that knife, boy.” 

“I’ll kill you. Grandpa! I’ll kill you! It’s all your fault!” 

The General thought the boy was mad. 

He did not question the source of his strength, any more than Mugrath 
could question the strange slowness of his reflexes, or wonder at the feeling 
that some inner power had abruptly deserted him. 

He felt betrayed, but surely it was the Lord’s will. 

Mugrath sobbed in his knowledge of defeat. 

He tried once more to free the knife and drive it home. But the old man’s 
grip was a grip of iron. Mugrath felt his strength fail. He was forced to his 
knees. Incredibly, he struggled in the dust, seeing the old man, this general, 
this grandfather, winning over him as he had always won . . . 

The knife went flickering out of his fingers and was lost. 

There were shouts, and the pounding of feet running toward him. He 
was dimly aware of many men converging on the scene, and he gasped in 
dismay, knowing he had failed, knowing he was doomed. A darkness rose 
up in him that was only a foreboding, he knew, of the darkness of death. 

He awoke to light. It glared in his eyes with antiseptic brightness, stabbing 
into his brain. 

“Charles Mugrath?” 

He groaned. 

“Charles, listen to me.” 

It was a quiet, deep voice. It seemed to make the probing light easier and 
gentler. He knew he was still alive, but he did not understand why, or where 
he was. He bit his lip until the blood ran. 

“Don’t do that,” the voice said. “You are safe. We have taken you from 
military custody. You are in our care now.” 

Mu^ath sat up. He was in a small, white room. The light above lifted 
and swung gracefully away and vanished into dim blue shadows. He looked 
at the grim, vulturine black figures of two Communicators, and shuddered 
in reflex. Everyone feared these men, and Mugrath was no exception. In 
his youth, he heard stories about their manipulations, the rumors that they, 
and they alone, held a cohesive power over the nation. Indeed, there were no 
confederation boundaries for the Communicators among the various political 
entities into which the American nation had long ago split. 

“You are an assassin,” the older Communicator said. 

“What?” Mugrath said. “What? Did I kiU him?” 

“An assassin in intent, I should say.” 
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“Then the General is alive?” 

“Yes.” 

“So I failed,” Mugrath whispered. 

“Not entirely.” 

“Even so, why was I not shot then and there?” 

“We saved you.” 

Mugrath stared. “You? Why?” 

There was no reply. Mugrath wondered where this room might be. He 
had never seen anything quite like it before. The design of the furniture and 
soft pastel coloration was unlike anything sponsored by the severe and 
austere New Puritan regimentation. He reacted with conditioned contempt 
for the foreign influences of decadence. 

Communicator Cabbott and Copywriter Grieg stood across the room from 
him. No windows or doors were visible, although Mugrath reasoned there 
must be a door somewhere, perhaps behind the soft folds of Chinese draperies. 
Cabbott’s bony face looked at him with sorrow, and Mugrath wondered 
about this, too. Grieg could be dismissed, he thought. He was startled when 
Grieg flushed at that instant and looked angry. A thin smile curled Cabbott’s 
lips. 

“We read your thoughts. Subject Mugrath.” 

“How do I know your names?” Mugrath countered. 

“You have a rudimentary psi-ability,” Cabbott replied. “You possess the 
chance, mutated power that the commoners know and fear as witchcraft 
and sorcery. Did you not suspect it?” 

Mugrath shuddered. “Yes, I suspected. Will I be burned?” 

“Not by us. We will help you.” 

“Why should you?” 

“Because we have the power, too. And much more highly developed than 
your native ability, thanks to surgery. We have other powers, as well.” 
Mugrath was frightened. He stood up. His legs trembled. “What are you 
going to do with me?” 

“First, we will tell you about yourself, Charles.” 

“I’m nobody,” Mugrath muttered. “Only a simple soldier.” 

“Not every simple soldier is driven by a compulsive desire to kill his 
General, boy. Why did you pick Niles as the object of your hatred?” 

“I don’t know,” Mugrath said. “I don’t imderstand.” 

“Why did you cry out that you were not his son?” 

“I didn’t do that — did I?” 

“You did.” 

“I don’t know why I screamed that,” Mugrath said. 

“You screamed it because General Joshua U. S. Niles is the psi image 
you have always retained of your true grandfather.” 

“Grandpa died long ago. Aunt Martha told me about him. He was killed 
when a tractor overturned on him, on the farm.” 

“That is a lie.” 

“No!” Mugrath shouted violently. 
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“You lie to yourself and to us.” 

“No! No!” 

“Who was your grandfather, Charles?” Cabbott asked. His eyes flamed. 
“You knew once, when you were a little boy. And then you forgot it 
deliberately, because the relationship was too ugly and cruel to admit. You 
have carried guilt for him all your life, and never willingly acknowledged it.” 
Mugrath turned and leapt at the wall. He tore down the draperies in a 
frantic, ripping, animal demand to escape. A tremendous pressure burst 
inside his brain. He sobbed and wept and tore around the room. The two 
Communicators passively watched lum. They made no attempt to help or 
hinder him. They simply watched. 

He could not find a door. There was no door. 

He fell, gasping, to his knees, and bowed his head until his face touched 
the carpeted floor. 

Cabbott said gently; “You identified your grandfather with General 
Niles, Charles.” 

“Don’t do this! Don’t make me — !” Mugrath sobbed. 

“It is necessary that you face the truth. Then you will forget it again. 
I promise you this. You will move through pain to glory. I promise this, 
too.” Cabbott intoned the lines as a high priest might recite his litany. 
“Stand up, Charles Mugrath. Face the truth. Accept the burden of your 
guilt, in order to throw it aside.” 

“No!” Mugrath screamed. “I’ll kill you first!” 

He leapt at the Communicator men. He fell through their images, plunging 
through thin air, hit the wall beyond, whirled, gasping, and saw them turn 
to face him. 

“What—?” 

“We are not here,” Cabbott said. “Only our projected images are here.” 
“You’re sorcerers!” Mugrath whispered. “Traitors, practicing black arts — ” 
“Such talk is for commoners. You are not a commoner, Charles.” 
Mugrath lunged at the figures again. He could not believe the two men 
were not really there in flesh and blood. He fell through the images twice 
more before he collapsed on the floor. 

Cabbott’s voice was relentless. “Stand up, Charles, and tell us about 
your grandfather.” 

“I don’t know anything!” 

“You know. Tell us and tell yourself. You tried to kill your grandfather 
today, transferring his identity to the person- of General Niles. Why? You 
feel guilt. You carry in you the torment of guilt for the mistakes of your 
ancestor. Face it, acknowledge it, and be free.” 

“Why do you bother with me?” Mugrath groaned. 

“We need you.” 

“I’m just a simple farmer, a soldier drafted in this war — ” 

“We want you with us.” 

“Why? Why?” 

“You are the raw material from which we recruit our people. But w<> 
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cannot use you with the psychological pressures you bear. You must be 
cleansed of your feelings of guilt.” 

“I’ve done nothing!” Mugrath cried. 

“You tried to kill your general, because he reminded you of a man you 
knew when you were but a child, and because you are that man’s grandson. 
Your Aunt Martha gave you her married name of Mugrath and helped you 
to forget your true paternity.” 

Mugrath shuddered. He felt ill. The pain inside his head was beyond 
endurance. The bright light came back, explosively, and through it, like 
dark beams of reverse radiance, came the rolling, proving, persuasive voice 
of Communicator Cabbott. 

“You studied history as a child. The facts of the Ten Day War are well 
known to the populace. This was the explosive end of the so-called Cold 
War that lasted so many decades — indeed, almost to the end of the century. 
By then, tensions had reached the critical point. Mankind was on the point 
of madness. Something had to yield, and your grandfather was only a 
symptom of the times.” 

“Air Commander Mayhew,” Mugrath whispered. The name tore at his 
soul, burned his tongue. “He’s the one.” » 

Cabbott’s image nodded. “A fine man, but the wrong man to be flying 
orbital patrol with hydrogen bombs at the moment Paris went up in that 
reactor explosion. Perhaps any other man would have done as Mayhew did, 
assume the war had started, open his retaliatory orders, and bomb Moscow. 
He started the Ten Day War, Charles. In our history books he is a hero. 
But we all know the truth. The Ten Day War destroyed the West and the 
Soviets. We relapsed in barbarism for two decades. Our nation was split 
and destroyed into the present warring Confederations. Mankind on Earth 
isolated us, imprisoned us in our continental boundaries. Today, we are 
left far behind. We do not even know what vast progress has been made 
by others. Space is not permitted to us. Nuclear power is out of our hands. 
We are treated as lepers, for having destroyed half the world in a moment 
of panic. The moment of panic experienced by your grandfather, Charles — 
Air Commander Mayhew.” 

Mugrath heard the words and knew the truth. 

He clapped his hands to his ears and groaned. 

He shook and shuddered. 

And then he fainted. 

— What happened. Communicator? 

— It may have been too much for him. Copywriter Grieg. 

— Can you reach him? 

— No, not at the moment. 

— We may have destroyed hint. Communicator. 

— Let us hope not. 

— He may destroy himself now, sir. There is that danger. 

— It would be a pity. 
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Mugrath awoke a second time, to find that the tormenting light was gone, 
and the room had returned to its pastel softness. He lay still for long minutes, 
thinking of many things. His mind drifted back and forth, from past to 
present, from Aunt Martha and New Hampshire and the farm, and the 
dim figure of his grandfather, to his present condition. He had no idea 
where he was. He did not even try to guess what might be planned for him. 
A soldier who tried to kill his commanding officer would normally be shot 
on the spot. Yet he was alive. He was warm and comfortable. 

He faced the truth of what Cabbott had forced into the open plains of 
his mind. It did not trouble him. 

What gave him anguish was the knowledge that he was a sorcerer. He did 
not try to guess what the Communicators — all sorcerers, they! — might want 
with him. 

He felt thirsty and hungry. 

He decided to escape. 

And with that decision, came cunning. 

Now that he knew the powers of Communicator Cabbott, and knew some 
of his own powers as well, he could plan. First he wanted freedom. He wanted 
a time of quiet, of solitude. The war was ended for him, he knew. Whatever 
happened, he would never be a soldier again. 

He closed his mind to all outside thoughts. 

He did not know, until he decided to do this, that it could be done. He 
did not know how he managed it. But he did it. 

— What happened. Communicator? 

— Something has changed. 

— I perceive nothing, sir. Is he still unconscious? 

— No, he is awake. 

—But if he has wakened, sir — 

— I simply cannot reach him now. 

There was a door, after all. 

The Communicators had hidden it from him by using the same powers 
that had enabled them to project their images so realistically into this room. 
But now their power was ended. He was free of them. 

The girl came through the door, pushing aside the drapery. She entered 
at the moment he discovered the door’s existence. 

He knew her name at once. She was Alice Bennett. She was a corporal 
in the UWA, the Union Women’s Auxiliary, from Hartford, Connecticut. 
He had never seen or spoken to this girl before, but he had swift, tom 
images of her past life, plucked from her mind like fragments of cloud driven 
in tatters before the wind of her breathless fear. 

Her fear met his and merged, blended, fused into one. She ran into his 
arms. 

“They’re after us!’’ 

“Who?” Mugrath stammered. He was aware of her slender, soft body. 
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of the way she trembled, of the perfume of her delicate skin. He looked 
down into her enormous blue eyes and wanted to drown in them. 

“The troopers. I’m a witch, you know. And you — you’re like me,’’ she 
whispered. “They were going to burn me, but I got away — ’’ 

“Come,” he said. 

He took her out through the door by which she had entered. He did not 
think too much about it. The way opened for him as if he projected some 
massive, invisible force. He felt calm in direct ratio to the girl’s mounting 
panic. She moved beside him as if she were a part of him, responding to 
the swiftest, faintest fragment of his thought. The experience was dizzying. 
He had never known anything like it. They were two entities abruptly blended 
Into one. He could see what she saw, feel what she felt, sense the tremor of 
her limbs, feel the intricate articulation of nerve and bone and muscle in 
her slender body. Lovers, he thought, were supposed to feel as one ; to know 
a unity, an ecstatic whole coordination. Mugrath knew that his swift merging 
with this girl, Alice Bennett, went far beyond anything the ancient poets 
had ever sung about. He did not think of it as love. It was something as far 
beyond the ordinary loves of ordinary men as that, in turn, surpassed the 
sensitivity of mating beasts. His heart soared, but he was not surprised by it. 

Now and then he had to coordinate her stumbling, weaker pace to his, 
and Alice Bennett then flashed him an understanding, grateful smile. 

They fled down corridors, through portals, down long, tiered steps, past 
staring, uniformed people. They fled out into sunshine, down more marble 
steps, down one street, down another. 

Mugrath realized they were in New Washington, in Northern Maryland, 
dose to. the ancient battlefield of Gettysburg. 

It was all very simple and clear to him. 

He excluded everything from his mind except the problem of escape. 

He left behind him his terror of the black-garbed Communicators, the 
punishment for what he had tried to do to General Niles, the recognition 
of his guilt through the faults of his grandfather. 

Only once did he suddenly pause, confused by a quick pressure of 
threatened danger. They were at the entrance to the airfield, and someone 
stood beside the gate, staring at him. 

It was a tall man in a lieutenant’s uniform, with familiar yellow hair, 
thick black brows, a farmer’s face. The man looked like Corporal Yellen. 
But the corporal was far away, in the battlefields, and this man was an officer. 
Mugrath and the girl rushed by him, and there was no attempt made to 
halt their flight. 

Finally they had a copter, stolen in the deepening dusk of the heliport. 

— Communicator Cabbott, sir! 

— I know. Pray control your alarm. Copywriter Grieg. He has met up with 
Subject Twenty-Four. 

— But they are both gone! 

— We will find them again. 
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— But in his state of mind — 

— Let us hope we do not recover them too late to save them both. 

— Suicide, sir? 

The answering thought lashed like a whip. — For you and me. Copywriter 
Grieg, as well as for our subjects, if we fail. 

The copter crashed in a wooded hillside of Pennsylvania’s Blue Ridge 
Mountains, near the banks of the Susquehanna River. It was after dark, 
but there was a full moon. Neither Mugrath nor the girl was hurt. He helped 
her from the wreckage and they walked, hand in hand, a safe distance away, 
and then they sank down to the dewy grass and rested. 

The early spring peepers sang, the river murmiffed far down the moimtain 
slope, the wind was soft and benign in the wilderness around them. 

The gleam of moonlight on the river below had a hypnotic effect. They 
sat side by side in silence for a long time. Mugrath felt as if his burst of 
power and resolve were slipping away on the dark currents of the water. 
He seemed to hear the wind singing in the high black mountains around 
them. 

“Charles?” the girl said. 

He looked at her and loved her and cherished her. “Yes.” 

“Did they arrest you for sorcery?” 

“Something like tiiat.” 

“They called me a witch. I didn’t do anything bad, though,” she whispered. 
“I could just tell we were going to lose yesterday’s battle. I was all packed 
and ready for the retreat, you see, and my sergeant caught me at it and 
suspected at once that I had the power of precognition. That’s a fatal offense. 
They hate us so, for being different! You’d think they’d be glad to use our 
abilities, but no — they kill us!” The girl’s voice trailed off, now as soft and 
sad as the mountain wind. “I couldn’t help it, really. What makes us different, 
Charles?” 

“The radiation effect,” he said glumly. “ESP people were being recognized 
even before the Ten Day War. The bombs changed a few of us for the better, 
most of us for the worse. But 1 wonder if those who were bom monsters 
weren’t luckier than you and I, Alice.” 

“Don’t talk like that,” she said quickly. She touched him and they both 
shivered and were silent. She said finally : “I was always so lonely, knowing 
I was a witch. I kept hoping I’d find someone — like you, Charles.” She 
paused. “I can feel you inside me, you know.” 

“Is it disturbing? Shall I leave?” 

“No, I— I like it. It makes me feel— so close to you. Like being— like 
falling — ” 

“In love,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said. “In love.” 

“It can’t be,” Mugrath said. 

“Why not? We’re safe now.” 

“You don’t know anything about me. Who I am, or what — ” 

“But I do. I know as much about you as I know about myself.” 
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He faced her, seeing her eyes dimly radiant in the light of the mountain 
moon. “Alice, my grandfather — it was all his fault we live like this, like lepers 
imprisoned on a continental island, detested by all mankind, being backward 
and ignorant and divided among ourselves, savage in so many ways — ” 

“Hush,” she said softly. “You must not feel guilt because of your 
grandfather’s mistake.” 

“But I do. I can’t — I can’t live with it!” he cried. 

“You forgot it once. Forget it again. Live with me,” she whispered. “We 
can escape them all. We can survive here somehow, in the wilderness.” 

“I couldn’t stand it,” he groaned. 

“Charles, be strong. Be — ” 

She interrupted herself. He felt the probe of danger, too, at the same 
instant. It drove them abruptly to their feet like trembling, wary animals, 
sensing a trap being drawn around them. 

He scanned the darkness with his mind. He saw the black shapes moving 
down upon them from the mountain top. Men running, sliding, leaping, 
like a hunting pack, closing in with unerring primitive instinct and skill on 
two lonely targets. He scanned the river, he probed the slopes to right and 
left. There seemed to be a gap to the left. He chose it promptly. 

“Come,” he said. 

The girl ran beside him as swift as the wind, trusting his superior power. 
He could probe ahead and see deadfalls and bogs, gullies and hollows that 
might have tripped them and which would surely have destroyed her without 
his guidance. 

A dim animal shouting came from behind them, repeated above, repeated 
below. Only the way ahead, parallel to the river along the dark slope of the 
mountain, seemed clear. Mugrath wondered why he was running. His 
uniform was torn, his throat was parched, his stomach was empty. What 
was he running from? Death would be welcome, in the face of his guilt 
The burden he carried was too great for the years ahead, or even the days 
ahead. What would freedom be, when he was enslaved within himself? 

The girl fell. 

It came without warning for him. His senses had failed. There was a 
thrashing, and a wild thing clawed at Mugrath’s head, and Alice screamed. 
Mugrath fought off brambly arms, felt a loop drop swiftly over his head 
and shoulders. He was pinioned helplessly, swinging in space. Alice screamed 
again. She was in a dark pit below him, fallen through the thin, primitive 
trap. He swung from a giant tree limb above. 

He could not understand why his new powers had failed. 

Too late, he knew that the men chasing him had anticipated his ability 
to sense their rushing progress. They had left this channel open, driving 
him and the girl into a narrow wooded alley where their traps waited to 
be sprung. 

He felt as if his shoulders were being wrenched from their sockets. Dark, 
shaggy shapes converged on them. 

“Charles, Charles!” Alice moaned. 
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He turned away from her face below him. He swung like a pent^t in 
the wind, and saw the savage faces of hill-villagers, untouched by civilization 
or the war or the stumbling reconstruction since the falling of the bombs. 

“Witch!” they screamed. “Witch and sorcerer! We know you, witch! We 
know you, sorcerer!” 

He said nothing. 

He felt a flame of suicidal exultation leap high in him. 

He wanted to die. 

— Communicator Cabbott, sir, I felt it this time. 

— The Force? The X that fights us? 

— Yes, sir. It — it blinded me, sir. 

— It is the Anti-Destiny. The Force that has subtly, and sometimes openly, 
betrayed all our plans and maneuvers. Whenever we seem on the verge of 
successfully manipulating fate. Copywriter Grieg, the Anti-Destiny factor 
appears. Have you ever read my monograph upon the subject? 

— I regret, sir — 

— You will always be a Copywriter, Grieg. 

— Sir, one question: why did Mugrath give up so easily? 

— Subject Mugrath is loose with the knowledge we forced upon him. He is 
not strong enough to withstand the drive toward self-destruction. 

— But he was trying to escape, sirt 

— True. Our task is difficult. Copywriter. We try to create a new destiny 
for our people, but there are laws of nature, apparently, and controls of the 
dimensions of time, that resist us. It is our most desperate problem. We shall 
never succeed unless we discover the nature of Anti-Destiny and learn to 
circumvent it. In this case, Mugrath’’ s escape was in contradiction to a natural 
law. His perceptive powers in regard to personal danger were suddenly blanked 
out by the force of Anti-Destiny. Ami he fell into the trap. 

— Mugrath is by far our most highly developed natural subject. Is it possible 
you hope, sir, that he wili lead you to the answer in regard to Anti-Destiny? 

— The subject is beyond your comprehension. Copywriter, without an utuler- 
standing of my monograph. 

—Yes, sir. But will we lose Mugrath now? 

— We will do what we can. 

— But the hill people will burn him. And Subject Bennett, sir, will go to the 
stake with him. Both are likely candidates as agents for Communications, for 
the greater glory and fulfillment of American unity. 

— You are an ass. Copywriter Grieg. 

— Then the savages will burn them as witch and sorcerer? 

— Yes. It should make quite a spectacle. Have you ever witnessed a Salem 
witch-burning. Copywriter? 

— No, sir. I— I have avoided it, sir. 

— If we hurry, then, you will be treated to such a sight. 

— Are we goirg there? 

Communicator Cabbott’s reply was a tired, impatient sigh. 
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Tlie cell slank. Its floor was of mud and straw, its walls of ancient crumbling 
brick, its window narrow, barred, dimly lighted. Mugrath sat in a corner, 
hunched in a foetal position, hugging his knees, his chin sunken, his eyes 
turned inward. 

A night and .a day had passed. 

No one had fed them, nor had they been given anything to drink. Yet 
they were not forgotten, for now and then a bearded, savage villager would 
come and peer at them through the cell window, and curse and shake his 
fist at Mugrath. 

During the morning, Mugrath had studied the outlook from that window, 
considering the old square, the county courthouse that went back two 
centuries, the green-encrusted, leaning First-Civil War memorial above an 
antique cannon. The huge old trees gave an illusory air of peace to the 
sceiK!. The war and the complicated affairs of the North Union were remote 
indeed to these Pennsylvania motmtaineers. Whatever centiunes-old associa- 
tions they might once have had with the old nation had been lost during 
the chaos following the Ten Day War and the falling of the bombs. 

At noon, Mugrath saw a crowd of husky, bearded men setting up the 
bimiing stakes in front of the ancient field pieces of the war memorial. The 
piles of faggots quickly grew to frightening, heart-choking proportions. 
There were shouts of exultation and impatience, screams and curses, fists 
shaken at the ancient jail where he was housed with Alice Bennett. Women 
came and tried to spit at them through the barred cell window. Some men 
drove them off, and a great flock of pigeons went flapping and wheeling 
up from the cracked and crumbling pediments of the courthouse. 

There would be no trial, Mugrath realized. Their fate had already been 
decided. 

Alice crept across the floor of the cell and tried to nestle in his arms as 
Mugrath sat, hunched up, in the corner. Even with her tom UWA uniform, 
with her hair disheveled and the bruises and scratches discoloring her face, 
she was beautiful. Mugrath had never seen anyone so beautiful, and he felt 
a wracking regret that she had to die with him. 

“Charles?” she whispered. 

He tried to console her. “It is all right, Alice.” 

“But aren’t you afraid to die, Charles?” 

“No.” 

“Do you want to die?” 

“Yes. I think so. Yes.” 

Her eyes were like those of a wounded deer. He touched her dark hair 
gently, and she said : “Why, Charles? Why don’t you do something? You’re 
so much stronger than I. You have more power.” 

“Not for this.” 

“Ever since I knew I was a witch,” Alice whispered, “I searched for 
someone else like me. I knew — I hoped — ^how it would be, if I ever found 
you. It — it was like a miracle. You felt it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 
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“And now, when we have discovered each other, we must burn as witch 
and sorcerer. It is such an ugly death.” 

“Death is death. It will be quick, and it will end soon.” 

“Charles . . .” She paused. “You know how I love you, Charles.” 

“And I love you,” he said. 

She shook her head in violent denial. “No, you don’t. Otherwise, you 
wouldn’t just sit here and want to die! You wouldn’t dwell on the past, 
on your grandfather’s mistake, and shoulder his guilt. We could live 
together . . .” 

“I am sorry,” he said. 

She was silent. The sun came slanting into the cell in low, yellow shafts 
piercing the barred window. Early flies buzzed hungrily in the filth of the 
cell. There were louder sounds from the growing crowd outside. Mugrath 
knew that dusk was the usual time for witch-burning. He had witnessed 
two such events, as a boy in New Hampshire the first time, as a recruit in 
Boston last year. He never wanted to witness another. And he had never 
suspected that he himself would be the main participant at such a barbarous, 
superstitious affair. 

“Charles, look at me,” Alice said. “I know we cannot excape. Not even 
your powers and mine can destroy these prison walls. I’m sorry I added 
to your misery by talking about it. I am afraid to die, of course, but now 
I think it won’t be so bad, if we go together, and I can be with you. And 
I’m sure there is something — something beyond. There must be! And if 
there is, Charles, will you remember me?” 

“Yes, Alice,” he whispered. 

“Look at me,” she repeated. “Promise me. I’m sure there is something 
more, beyond the fire. It must be so. Promise you will find me again, promise 
you will remember me on — on the other side.” 

He looked at her. She was beautiful and he loved her. 

“I’ll always love you, Alice. And I will always remember you,” he said. 
“I promise this.” 

The time for the burning had come. 

— It seems the girl will go first. Communicator Cabbott. 

— You have an irritating tendency to belabor the obvious. Copywriter Grieg. 
— Yes, sir. Do we act for the girl? 

— Subject Alice Bennett will be useful. 

— But Mugrath, sir — he wishes to die! 

— Now you will have me beat a dead dog, too. Copywriter. Of course he 
wishes to die. We made it so. Destiny is in our hands, we shape it in the minds 
of our agents. 

— But if the force of Anti-Destiny intervenes — 

— It will not, at this point. And when we are through with Mugrath, he 
will change his mind about enjoying the empty bliss of eternity. 

— Yes, sir, but I don't see how — 

: — Have the goodness to be silent, and observe. 
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Mugrath did not want to watch what was done to Alice, but the two 
massive guards in their sweat-smelling rags held him in an iron grip, and 
forced him to view the flames. He tried to close his mind to the scene, but 
he could not. Alice looked brave and pale, and the soft pressure of her lips 
on his as they were torn apart still lingered, like the caress of the evening 
wind that brought spring to this forgotten, primitive village in the mountains. 

The fire began to burn at Alice Bennett’s feet. 

They pushed him forward now, across the debris of the ancient courthouse 
square, along upheaved cement walks and overturned, rusty benches, where 
once a peaceful people sat in the sun in a progression of tidy days. 

The smoke blew toward him, tom by the evening wind. It smelled acrid 
and wet with the green wood of the faggots. It shredded, and he saw Alice, 
watching her as he scarcely heeded the rough hands that bound him to the 
stake atop the pile of bmsh and cordwood. 

He was tied to his stake fifty feet from Alice, facing her. 

The crowd roared as his funeral pyre was lighted. 

He thought he heard Alice cry out his name. His face was like stone. He 
did not reply. He faced her, wishing it would be over soon, done with 
quickly. He was not afraid. He regretted that she had been captured with 
him, so soon after their miraculous discovery of each other. But one did 
not rave at the stars for human destinies. 

He coughed as the smoke vwithed into his lungs. 

"Charles!” he heard Alice call. “Charles, love me!” 

The crowd roared and jeered. A few stones were pelted at the girl, then 
at Mugrath. He did not feel those that struck him. He strained at his bonds, 
not wanting to, and wondering with a detached mind at the rebellious 
instincts of the body, this wild impulse to survive, to live. 

“Charles!” 

Faintly, faintly through the growing crackle of the flames, the blinding 
curtains of smoke, he heard her beloved voice. 

“Remember me, Charles. Know me, my darling!” 

“I’ll remember!” he shouted mightily. 

The pain came up in a red tide. 

Through the haze of tears in his eyes, he saw the headman of the village 
standing in the square and grinning at him. 

He was a big man with yellow, tangled hair and black brows and high 
cheekbones of an Oriental cast. 

He looked familiar. 

He looked exactly like Corporal Yellen. 

The pain returned. The redness was like the raw, gaping maw of a wild 
beast, and it opened wide and devoured him. 

— Now, Communicator? 

— Now, Copywriter. 

Time was a dark river that carried him sinuously through a strange pattern 
of light and shade, brightness and shadow, pain and non-existence. There 
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was no straggle. The river floated him, moving here, moving there, now 
running with swift white speed, now chuckling softly over and aroimd the 
bends of a strange, unknown land, now placid and calm and deep, scarcely 
moving, filled with peace. 

He let the river of time and destiny carry him to the place that had been 
ordained for him. 

The river was long, and sometimes it seemed endless. He wondered, with 
a strange slowness of thought, formulating fragments of ideas in his shattered, 
changing mind, if this was true death, if this was the dark eternity that Aunt 
Martha had so often preached about. 

Sometimes there was pain. 

Sometimes the river spoke to him in garbled, echoing snatches of phrase 
and words — ^words of sympathy, words of pity, words of irritation and 
sharp commands. 

He floated on. 

There came a time which was neither day nor night. There came a place 
which was not here and was not there. Yet the river had stopped flowing, 
and it no longer supported him. Something troubled him. He did not want 
to leave the peaceful, serene floating on the bosom of the river that had 
carried him so far. But he knew he must. A sense of dedication and power, 
a desire to do and to live, lifted him up, and he opened his eyes. 

“Charles Mugrath?” 

A lean and saturnine face, studiously concerned, detached and remote, 
considered him as a botanist might consider an insect impaled on a mounting 
pin. 

A name flickered in Mugrath’s mind. 

“Communicator Cabbott,” he whispered. 

The face looked pleased. “You are alive, Charles. Do you understand?” 
“Yes,” Mugrath said. 

“A great deal of time has passed.” 

“Yes.” 

“It has been four months since we saved you from the sorcerer’s fire. Do 
you remember that time?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you remember who was with you then?” 

“I remember — ” Mugrath paused. He looked puzzled. “I was alone. I 
have always been alone, and it will be like that in the future.” 

“In your destiny which we have designed for you.” 

Mugrath shook his head. “And the war? How does it go?” 

“We did not lose it at Bull Run. There has been a brilliant recovery.” 
Communicator Cabbott stood with folded hands. “We have awakened you,” 
he said quietly, “to check the results of our work. You are a Communicator 
man now. You may sit up and look aroimd.” 

It was a room like the room in which he had first seen the black-garbed 
Communicator. Softly lighted, windowless, doorless — ^actually without 
V.S.F. — 4 
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features. Mugrath found that he was resting on a cushioned table, and he 
sat up upon it and looked at the Communicator with wonder. 

“I don’t understand.” 

“The fire was real. Your death was real — to those who watched you bum 
and die. But — ” 

“There was a man watching — ” Mugrath began in puzzlement. 

“Many villagers watched,” Cabbott said, a touch of impatience edging 
his voice. He was not accustomed to interruptions. “But your death was 
an illusion, created in the minds of the primitives who burned you as a 
sorcerer.” 

“But how could you perform such a wonder?” Mugrath said. 

“You have the power to do the same, now.” 

“No.” 

The Communicator smiled. “One moment You seem uncomfortable, 
Charles. Would you like a chair to sit upon?” 

“I — I’m not sure I’m strong enough yet to cross the room — 

“There is no need. Create one at hand.” 

“Create?” 

“Will one to be at your side.” 

Mugrath thought of a soft, basket-shaped chair such as he had once seen 
in a rich man’s house. 

It appeared beside him. 

“Sit down in it, Charles.” 

He sat down in it. It supported him. The chair felt solid. It existed. He 
had created it out of his mind. 

“What power is this?” he whispered. 

“The power you were bom with. A power that was latent in you, expressed 
heretofore only in clumsy, pre-cognitive abilities. You are in a hospital, 
Charles. A Communicator hospital. In the decades of the past, the world 
has ignored us, and we lost our civilized techniques in many fields — but not 
in medicine, and not in smgery. Techniques are used today that would be 
considered wonders in the past century. The finest surgeons we have are 
now done with you, Charles. Your neurological patterns have been altered 
and set free. It required many tedious brain operations. More than that, 
the tissues of your skin, burned in the sorcerer’s fire, have been grafted 
back over a mesh of a new alloy. Charles, think of a Imife in your hand.” 

Mugrath felt the hard shaft of a knife in his fingers. The blade winked 
and glittered, razor-sharp. 

“It is a real knife, Charles. Have no doubt about it. Test it on your 
cot.” 

Mugrath drove the knife into the soft cushions. It went into the mattress 
as if it did not exist. He drove it into the wooden leg of the table. It went 
in an inch, paused, and quivered. 

“Now,” said Communicator Cabbott, “drive the blade into your heart.” 

“My heart?” Mugrath faltered. 

“Strike, I say!” 
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Mugrath lifted the knife and struck at his breast. He felt, the impact of 
his own strength, the calamitous urgency of the blow. 

The knife shattered against his skin. The blade fell in twin twinkling shards 
to the floor. 

“Nothing can harm you, Charles Mugrath,” said the Communicator. 
“You may rest now.” 

— Does he remember. Communicator? 

— It is too soon to determine. 

— He is certainly an unusual subject. If you counter the force of Anti-Destiny 
in him, there will be no limit to your success, sir. 

— He must be further prepared. 

Mugrath lived in alternating darkness and light. He knew that strange 
and terrible things were being done to his body and his mind, yet he found 
himself able, in this odd limbo in which he floated, to view each phase of 
his development with a cold detachment, as if what had already been done 
to the infinitely intricate system of nerve cells and synapses in his brain 
had achieved this maturing purpose, at least. He permitted and even wel- 
comed the ordeals he suffered, and he began to feel a strange eagerness to 
have it done and over with and thus begin the work for which he was being 
prepared. 

It was all explained to him. 

“We need men like you, Mugrath,” the voices said. “We need strong 
men, unusual men, with powers beyond those of ordinary men. We, as the 
Communicators, consider ourselves the sole inheritors of an America that 
might have been — and we are dedicated to the proposition that everything 
our ancestors struggled for shall not fail or be wiped from the face of this 
green earth. 

“We are divided on this continent ; but we shall be one. 

“We are isolated from all mankind. But mankind will welcome us when 
we rejoin them. 

“We are in a state of semi-barbarism. But we shall reach for the stars and 
demand our share of mortal progress toward the eternal questions and 
answers of destiny. 

“Only the Communicators reach beyond our barbarous internal boundaries 
and speak to our brother Americans in the South, in the West, in the North. 
The patterns of communication which we inherited from the past century 
form our tools. The concept of the Ad Man, the Layout Man, the Copy- 
writer and the Communicator, the Thought-Leader and the Molder of the 
Mass Mind — this is our heritage, developed from its most primitive forms. 
But we do not subvert our power for commercialism, as was done in the 
past. Oiu goal is historic. 

“The struggle will be hard. But we shall not fail. 

“You are now one of us. You are a Communicator agent, Charles Mugrath. 
Your past is gone and forgotten. Your future is dedicated to us. 
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“You are now a man apart from all other men. 

“We have made you what you are. 

“You owe us your strength, your loyalty, your life. 

“Arise, and shoulder the burdens of the destiny we have appointed for 
you.” 

He awoke to darkness, but he was not alone. 

A doctor stood beside the bed, smiling a curious smile. Mugrath saw the 
white loom of his traditional, professional coat, sensed the strange triangle 
of his face. 

The doctor’s face looked familiar. Mugrath probed, but met a swirling 
cloud of gray dust. He was surprised. It was as if he had reached a hanH 
into a burning flame. He had become accustomed to success with his new 
powers. 

The doctor laughed softly. 

“What color is my hair, Charles?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“And my eyes?” 

“I can’t see you well.” 

— And you know my name? 

“I feel — I feel as if I should,” Mugrath stammered. “But I don’t — ” 

He tried to sit up on his bed, but immediately a terrible sense of pressure 
squeezed him back onto the pillow. He turned his head and looked out of 
the window at the hospital groimds. It was an autumn night, with a full 
harvest moon shining in long, silvery swathes along the lawns, forming pools 
of liquid ebony mider the trees, flowing with bright luminosity on the empty 
lawns. He saw the buildings of the hospital, the winding walks and paths 
and shrubs, with accurate and painful distinctness. 

But when he looked back at the doctor, gray dust swirled before his eyes. 
“Do not be alarmed, Charles.” 

“This is a strange hour — ” Mugrath began. 

“You have a visitor, Charles.”— 5'/ie wants you to escape with her. 

— Escape? 

“Do you not understand you are a prisoner here? They are changing you 
a little bit more every day. Soon you will be someone else, no longer Charles 
Mugrath.” 

“Who are you?” Mugrath whispered. —I know you, I know you— 

“Here is your visitor.” 

Alice Bennett walked into the room. 

He knew her name at once. He perceived the tumbled confusion of her 
thoughts from the quick, scathing probe he sent into her min d. Her surprise 
was echoed in himself. She had not expected to see him. Her thoughts 
indicated that she knew him intimately, and yet — 

He looked at her dark hair, and her wide blue eyes that reminded him 
of . . . reminded him . . . “Charles?” 

His breath came with an effort. He withdrew, his probe in puzzlement. 
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“Charles. Oh, darling!” she whispered. 

She flung herself into his arms and wept. 

Mugrath held her awkwardly. 

“Darling, you’re alive,” she whispered quickly. “I prayed and prayed, 
after we were parted, after that horrible fire, seeing you burnt at the stake — ” 
“You are mistaken. Miss Bennett,” he said coldly. 

She looked at him with tearful, swimming eyes. “What?” 

“We haven’t met before,” he said, “even though you seem so sure of 
that fact.” 

“You — you don’t remember me?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“But you promised to remember — and love me — ” 

“I[m sorry. I think you need some sedation. Miss Bennett.” 

Her whisper was a faint query winging into the pale lemon light like the 
flutter of a wounded bird. “You have forgotten!” 

“There was never anything to forget.” 

She was silent. She looked around the austere cubicle of his room. 
Mugrath searched for the doctor and saw only an angry swirl of gray dust. 

“I was trying to escape just now,” Alice said quietly. “They haven’t 
finished their series of brain operations on me. Whatever they say their 
goals are, I don’t believe it, Charles. Listen to me. Are you listening?” 
“Please, Miss Bennett.” 

“What the Communicators are trying to do may sound good, and you 
might even be convinced by now that it will be good; but their methods, 
changing people, calling themselves the makers of a new destiny — ” 
“Doctor?” Mugrath said. 

The girl’s mouth quivered softly. She tossed her head and her long hair 
was like ebony moonlight. Defeat and despair and heartache moved across 
her face. Her shoulder slumped. 

“Very well. I shall go. I — I was mistaken, Charles.” 

She walked quietly out of the room. 

Mugrath watched her go. For an awful moment her name leaped to his 
tongue like a cry of anguish. For a moment there was a pressure inside him 
as if something buried tidily deep inside himself tried to 'come to life with 
a stake still bloody in its heart. 

He remembered — he remembered . . . 

Nothing. 

The earth seemed to tremble. He felt an incalculable, terrible sense of 
loss as she closed the door behind her, looking so proud, so defeated. 

It was nonsense, of course. 

He had never seen her before. 

He looked for the doctor again. 

When he turned, something struck him with the force of a physical blow. 
He fell to the floor, groaning. He strangled, coughed, felt the probes go into 
his mind, ripping and tearing him apart. He tried to slam the doors shut, 
one by one. He was reminded of a nightmare he’d had as a boy, when a 
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wld, ravening beast prowled outside the farmhouse, seeking a way in to 
him. He had raced about, slamming shut the windows and doors in frantic 
terror, always just a desperate instant ahead of the destroyer. 

It was the same thing now. He fought frantically, closing the channels, 
the doorways and windows and byways into his mind. He clamped them 
shut against the clawing probes that sought to destroy him 

Just before he fainted, he saw the face of the doctor clearly, when the 
gray dust blew away. 

It was the face of Corporal Yellen. 

Winter arrived, and the sun shone with pale yellow splendor. The seasons 
had come and gone, and Mugrath had not counted them. 

Unlike the seasons he was free at last to come and go, in a pattern not 
set by nature’s laws. 

He walked out into the hospital courtyard and sat alone in the pale 
warmth of the sun. He knew his powers were great, ranging far beyond 
those of any mortal man who had lived before him. He had lived and died 
and now he lived again. 

He sat in the courtyard surrounded by the tall white hospital buildings. 
He was not imprisoned. He could have walked out, and no man had the 
power to stop him. But he did not wish to walk out. 

Life and activity stirred all around him as people walked on the courtyard 
paths under the naked trees. A muted hum came from the corridors and 
rooms of the antiseptic white structures. He shut them out of his min d, 
having learned to do so. He waited, knowing that this would be a day 
different from all the others. 

He thought of Alice Bennett briefly. He had not seen her since that night 
in autumn many months ago. 

He had never mentioned the doctor to Communicator Cabbott. 

An air of urgency hovered about the hospital area like the desperate 
flapping of invisible wings. There was an unaccustomed tension in the air, 
and to Mugrath’s new perceptions, it grated like the exposure of raw nerve 
endings. It was a feeling of climax, of final effort, underlaid with a desperate 
sense of inevitable defeat. He sweated because of it, although the winter air 
was cold. 

He had been reading Communicator Cabbott’s monograph on Anti- 
Destiny. Now he stood up, hearing a silent peremptory call for him, and 
he paused for a moment and deliberately tore the printed sheets into worthless 
scraps of paper and dropped them into a trash receptacle, before he answered 
the summons. 

Communicator Cabbott sat behind his desk in his ofiSce in the administra- 
tion building, and Mugrath paused before him, a tall young man with a 
craggy face and fanatical blue eyes, somber and impressive in his new black 
cloak. 

“Charles. Sit down.” Cabbott’s thin mouth reluctantly smiled and then 
settled into its habitually austere mold. “You look impatient.” 
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“I am ready for my work,”, Mugrath said. “I have been ready for some 
time.” 

“Of course. But may I ask a few questions first?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you care for a week or two at home, on leave, so to speak, in 
New Hampshire, before taking up your new duties?” 

“You know tliere is no time for that, sir.” 

Cabbott was surprised. “You perceived om: crisis?” 

“We waste valuable minutes here.” 

“I simply want to be sure about the question that once troubled you, 
Charles.” 

— My grandfather? 

— Yes. 

Mugrath looked at the pale lemon winter sun; he looked at the bare 
trees, at the “patients” taking their strolls in the cloistered courtyard. He 
looked at Cabbott’s hawk-like face. Amusement bubbled in him, clamoring 
against the increasing note of urgent crisis. 

“You were once troubled about your grandfather,” Cabbott went on. 
“You felt you had to atone for his guilt, Charles.” 

“What guilt?” Mugrath asked. “He was a simple farmer, a man who 
lived and died on the soil.” 

— Nothing more? 

“I do not understand. Communicator.” 

Cabbott looked satisfied. “We will talk again soon. Come with me now. 
You are aware of the conference awaiting our presence?” 

“Yes,” said Mugrath. 

They went out together. The big room nearby was impressive. It was filled 
with black-robed Communicators, most of whom Mu^ath had never seen 
before. The sullen pressure of their thoughts hurt his consciousness, but he 
opened his mind wide, allowing it all to come in, submitting to it and 
suffering it. He took a seat on the platform beside a lectern where Cabbott 
began to speak. 

It was less a conference than a lecture. Mugrath listened and probed far 
and wide. He heard Cabbott extol the success of his own developments, 
self-congratulatory and smug, and he stood up obediently like a prize animal 
under the inspection of county fair judges when Cabbott asked him to. 

Danger began a gibbering clamor somewhere in the hospital. No one 
else seemed to be aware of its immediacy. 

“We have come to a new time of crisis,” Cabbott said. “All through the 
history of our manipulations of destiny, in accordance with my proven and 
undisputed theory — ” there was one faint murmur of mental dissent, quickly 
stifled, from somewhere among the rows of pale faces and black-cloaked 
figures — “we have come upon the interdiction of a natoal force. Just as 
matter has its antithesis in anti-matter, gravity in anti-gravity, so have we 
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found, in manipulating the future of our people, or destiny, the natural 
force of Anti-Destiny. 

“Today is a time of new and critical events. The war of the North Union, 
which we have controlled from the first, has been brought to a successful 
conclusion by the brilliant strategy of General Joshua U. S. Niles. Today, 
a Second Appomattox awaits the recorders of destiny. It is to be the first 
step in our overall journey toward a new destiny for the Americas. 

“In a few hours, the surrender terms will be signed, and the first of the 
interdicting boundaries that stand as barriers against continental reunification 
will faU. 

“There still remains the inevitable counter-weight of Anti-Destiny to 
destroy our plans. Hence, this meeting. 

“Distance is no barrier to such as we. 

“Our power is great; our capabilities are many. 

“No effort may be spared to offset the weight of Anti-Destiny. We — all 
of us in this room — will remain here for twelve hours. We shall jointly exert 
all the mental foice within us to erect a safe shield for the progress of General 
Niles in his negotiations at the new Appomattox. We shall protect him from 
here, with the weight of our powers, with the combined and multiplied efiFort 
of us all, to guide and prevent the natural tendency of destiny’s scales to 
tip against us in this crisis. 

“We must not fail. 

“We shall begin — ” 

Mugrath stood up. 

His interruption produced a dead silence, and he threw his challenge into 
it like the throwing down of a gaimtlet. 

“Gentlemen,” he said quietly. “I dislike to dispute with all of you. But 
there is no such thing as Anti-Destiny.” He paused. “The entire theory is 
nonsense.” 

He might have hurled a bomb with less devastating effect. A murmur, 
like a shock-wave, went through the hall. The serried ranks of black-garbed 
Communicators wavered, shook, puUed themselves together again in reacting 
outrage. Cabbott’s mental force seemed to burst into iridescent radiance, 
a red pulse of shock and anger. 

“You dare to contradict a Thought-Leader — !” 

“Anti-Destiny,” said Mugrath calmly, “is a clever theory foisted upon 
the Communicators as one puts blinders on a frightened horse to lead him 
away from danger. It has been offered to you as an explanation for all the 
strange defeats that stifled the program of the Communicators to lift this 
land out of barbarism and isolation.” 

— Silence! How can you dare — ! 

“Anti-Destiny,” said Mugrath, “is a hoax to blind you to the true-enemy 
who lives within us.” 

— My theory has been proven — 

“Communicator Cabbott was once a respected and honored member of 
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your group,” Mugrath went on. “His theory was put forward in all honesty 
and sincerity. Until two hours ago, he could have answered my charges 
himself. But now he is gone.” 

— I stand here before you — 

“A dead man stands before you, gentlemen,” Mugrath said. “The image 
at this lectern is not Communicator Cabbott!” 

A burst of mental force like the scream of a mob came from the shocked 
audience. Mugrath paid no attention to the tidal wave of outraged emotion. 
He turned to face the gray-haired, impressive figure of Cabbott on the stage. 
Something indefinable flickered across the man’s spare features. 

— Stand back! 

Mugrath moved forward. Only three or four steps separated him from the 
image at the lectern. From far away, somewhere in the catacombs of the 
hospital, he heard a girl scream in ultimate terror. 

At the same moment, he was lashed by a force that made him stagger. 
Yet he plunged forward. He fell through the image of Cabbott. 

The assembled Communicators groaned. 

Mugrath heard the distant screaming of the girl come to an end as he 
scrambled to his feet again upon the platform. He was spun about by a 
kinetic force that thrust savagely at him. A wave of nausea shook him. He 
drove once more at the image at the lectern, and this time there came a 
strange bright light like a soundless explosion, and only a swirling, settling 
cloud of gray dust remained where the image of Communicator Cabbott 
had stood. 

Pandemonium made a screaming ocean of sound in the lecture hall. 

Mugrath straightened. He was trembling. He felt as if he had deliberately 
opened a door that led only onto the verge of a bottomless black pit. Nothing 
stood before him. He had to go forward, but he could not penetrate the 
darkness or find safe footing. Chaos screeched and yammered behind him, 
and the black danger waited ahead. 

Turning, he plunged from the platform and raced through the adjacent 
oflSces into the hospital corridors. 

Hands plucked at him and tried to stop him, the faces startled and alarmed. 
He thrust the obstacles aside with a ferocity he had never known before. 
In his mind, he heard the dying, strangled echoes of a final scream of despair. 
He oriented himself to the sound and plunged up a long flight of stairs to 
reach the roof. 

A cold wind blew across the flat expanse of the hospital’s heliport. A 
machine was taking off from the opposite side of the roof, hovering for a 
moment in the erratic buffeting of the winter wind. Mugrath threw a final, 
lashing probe at the glinting bubble. He met gray mist, and he had to be 
satisfied with that. 

The cold stm looked bleak. There was a hubbub of audible and inaudible 
shouting behind him. There was no time to stop and explain. The calamitous 
pressure of defeat was enormous, pinning him to the spot where he had 
emerged on the roof. The wind blew and tore at his black cloak and cut 
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at his face with icy hail. The sun disappeared. He ran at last to an empty 
machine, climbed into it, and considered the controls. 

He had never flown a copter before. 

He learned easily. 

The sky was empty; the other machine had disappeared. But Mugrath 
followed it as if trailing a dying, echoing sob that left a tangible trail across 
the bleak sky. 

He hurled a name ahead of him. 

— Alice? 

— Don't follow met 

— Who is with you, Alice? 

—I am alone. No, I am not alone. Not really. I— 

— Who are you, Alice? 

Only a whimper answered him. 

Then : — Go back, go back, it's a trap! 

— Alice? 

The psi trail he followed was abruptly gone, erased by the winter wind 
and the gray, scudding clouds. 

The battle lines were static across the rolling Virginia hills, frozen into 
immobility by the surrender negotiations between General Joshua U, S. 
Niles and the Virginia commandant of the Mid-South Confederation, 
Marshall Gregory Jackson. 

Mugrath was challenged twice by military vehicles that swooped alongside, 
but when the operators saw his black Communicator uniform, they flew oflf 
again. At four o’clock in the afternoon, Mugrath landed the copter in a 
military park near the ancient monument to the original Appomattox. A 
road led to the Greek revival courthouse where the surrender conference 
was being held. He was not too late. A cavalcade of military cars indicated 
that General Niles had just arrived. 

Mugrath commandeered a tanker from the honor guard at the copter 
field. Even the gray-uniformed Virginians, their faces sullen and downcast 
in defeat, respected his black Communicator garb. He was not questioned 
as he quietly strode through the sentry lines and up the broad steps into the 
historic building that was to see the end of fifteen years of bitter internecine 
war. 

It was the first step, he thought, toward reunification of the continent, 
toward reaching out a hand to the rest of mankind. 

The first step to the stars. 

It must not fail; it could not fail. 

There were other Communicators, some from the Virginia Agencies, in 
the big, barren room where the surrender papers were to be signed. One 
or two nodded to him with cmiously reluctant amicability. 

General Joshua U. S. Niles was just sitting down at the long pine table 
opposite Marshall Jackson of the Virginia Confederation. 
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Mugrath paused. The long, slanting rays of the cold afternoon sun that 
poured through the Palladian window seemed to turn dim and black. He 
staggered, fighting off a remembered nausea and dizziness at the sight of 
General Niles’ tall, spare figure and his grim, lean face. 

He remembered — he remembered — 

Once he had tried to kill this man. 

Why? 

— Kill him now, Charles. Be rid of your guilt. 

The probe struck him like the point of a lance. Mugrath leaned back 
against the wall, sweating suddenly. There was a muted murmur of pre- 
paratory conversation in the big room. About thirty uniformed men, ranging 
from Brigadier Generals and Colonels to assorted gold-braided aides in full- 
dress uniform, were ranged around the historic table where the surrender 
documents waited. Mugrath saw no one familiar except the face of General 
Niles. 

— Kill him! 

Frantically, Mugrath slashed around the room with a probe, seeking the 
source of the order. His body trembled. The sweat trickled down his face, 
dampened the collar of his black cloak. His hands shook. He pressed his 
shoulders hard against the wall and swallowed bitter acid in his throat. 

Whence this wracking torment? Why this pain? 

He remembered — 

It came back to him like the sudden crashing, booming, overwhelming 
flood of a huge comber breaking on the coasts of his soul. His grandfather, 
his guilt, his association with General Niles — 

He straightened slowly. 

Nobody in the room paid any attention to him now. All eyes were fixed 
on Marshall Jackson’s figure as he slowly and laboriously affixed his signature 
to the surrender documents. A lieutenant in Virginia gray sobbed openly 
and without shame. A collective sigh, as of long pent breaths, went up from 
the military aides as the documents were handed to General Niles. 

— Now, Charles! Now! 

Mugrath shuddered. He probed the room again. 

Nothing. 

And again. 

Nothing. 

The danger was here. He could hear it, almost, shrilling like the steady 
note of a summer cicada. He looked at the faces of the men in uniform 
pressed around the table. None was familiar. Had he been wrong? Was 
Communicator Cabbott — ^wherever he might be, alive or dead — was he right, 
after all, with his pompous, medieval theories of Destiny and Anti-Destiny? 

Once more. 

Gray dust flickered, vanished, flickered again. 

There, over there. Near the table. Among the group of Virginia Con- 
federation officers ranked behind Marshall Jackson. All of them were staring 
at General Joshua U. S. Niles as he drew the surrender papers to him ana 
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picked up his pen. All eyes were fixed in the one direction, as if caught by 
the magnetic attraction of this historic moment. ^ 

Mugrath looked the other way. 

The ofiBcers wore sidearms, small solar pistols with bulbous muzzles 
against gray-clad and red-striped thighs. Mugrath felt his glance pulled back 
to Niles. He resisted it. The impulse to look where all the others were looking 
grew suddenly stronger, overpowering. He fought it silently, sweating, 
trembling with the effort to use his new powers. 

No one else saw what happened. 

No one saw the Virginia colonel draw his solar pistol and raise it to 
point at General Niles. 

— If you won't kill the enemy, Charles, I will! 

The gray dust swirled. 

The Virginia colonel had been short and shm. Now he was tall and 
powerful. 

He had been dark-haired, with a narrow, fox-like face. Now he had yellow 
hair, with familiar black brows, a weU-remembered flat-planed face carved 
in lines of autocratic brutality. 

Mugrath stared at Corporal Yellen. 

Corporal Yellen, Headman Yellen, Doctor Yellen, now Virginia Colonel 
Yellen. 

— Not Yellen, Charles. Yu Lin. 

Time stopped. 

The march of Destiny came to a halt. 

General Joshua U. S. Niles sat posed with the pen in his hand 

TOe Virginians stood transfixed in poses of sorrow and morbid interest, 
while the sobs of the Virginia lieutenant were crystallized in the air. 

Yu Lin’s solar gun was inches from a line of fire directed at General 
Niles’ breast. 

Comprehension burst upon Mugrath. Assassination of General Niles by 
a Virginia officer— who would undoubtedly be condemned later as mad— 
would end all surrender negotiations and finish all chances of concluding 
this savage war. The hopes, efforts and work of the Communicators to achieve 
this first short step toward a renascence of America would be crushed. The 
roar of anger and recrimination that would follow the assassination of Niles 
would drown all hope in a new bath of blood. 

Here was the true force of Anti-Destiny— not some mystic, divine, or 
scientific law of nature that insisted man could not tamper with his future; 
but a personal force, a human enemy — 

— Human, Charles? 

Mugrath summoned all his strength, aU his powers. He leaped across the 
frozen tableau, knocking men aside, diving around the conference table. 

The solar gun flared. 

He felt the whip-lash of its cosmic energy bathe him in a field of ravening 
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fire. Light burst blindingly before his eyes. He was in the line of fire. His 
body, worked on surgically for almost a year, was a shield against the force 
that sought to destroy the General. 

From his mind leaped another shield, a wide field of force that sucked 
up his strength like the squeezing of juice from a lemon. He fell to his knees. 

He went blind. 

He heard someone screaming. And then the solar gun in Yu Lin’s hand 
fell, crashed to the floor, melted into the spitting pool of fire— and vanished. 

Time was frozen. 

— Mugrath! Must I kill you? 

— You tried before. You cannot. 

— You are blind now. Can you see me? . 

— Not with my eyes. 

— Can you see Alice Bennett? 

A shock, like a blow, struck Mugrath. 

—No. 

— She is nearby. In my hands. Give up, or she will die. 

— Blackmail? No. 

— For every man there is only one special woman. Each half of the human 
soul is designed to be complemented by another half. There is only one in 
every human's time that interlocks so deviously and intricately and perfectly 
with another. Alice Bennett is the woman for you. You know this, in your soul. 
Will you save her? 

— This is your price? 

—Yes. 

— My answer is no. 

A burst of sound, the clamor of frightened, angry, outraged voices, bur^; 
upon Mugrath like a thrmderclap. Time resumed its motion. Destiny went 
forward. 

Mugrath rose to his feet. He was blind indeed. He could see nothing. He 
felt around, thrusting out probe after probe. He knew that General Niles 
had hastily scribbled his famous signature on the surrender papers. The war 
was over. 

There was angry pursuit of the Virginia colonel who, in his madness, had 
tried to assassinate the North Union commander. 

Mugrath stood alone, feeling men push roughly by, shouting and running, 
searching for the culprit. He wept salt tears with his blind eyes. 

Then, suddenly, he did not need his eyes. 

He pushed forward, probing, sensing, perceiving the dim shapes of reality 
around him. He ran from the room. Men saw his scorched face and burned 
black uniform and fell away from him. He ran down one flight of stairs, 
turned right, burst through a door into a small anteroom in a wing of the 
courthouse. 

Yu Lin waited for him here with Alice Bennett. 
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— You can do no more to me, Mugrath. 

— Who are you? 

— We of the East, of the civilized and cultured and peaceful world, have 
been watching the barbarism of the Americans for many decades. You are like 
a vial of plague baccilli, corked and stoppered, so as not to contaminate the 
rest of humanity. 

— We are in prison! 

— And there you shall remain. 

—No! 

— We have watched your Communicators develop with mechanical, surgical 
skills and methodology the abilities that we of Tibet conceived arid evolved 
through many centuries of natural effort. You have much to learn, and a long 
path to travel. 

— But we have taken the first steps! 

— And you have won. But you have lost, too. Your myth of Anti-Destiny 
served us well for many years. Now you know us as your enemy. You shall 
go no farther. 

— Why? The West had much to give mankind in the past. We shall give 
much in the future. 

— China, under the guidance of Tibet, rules mankind today. What your 
Communicator Cabbott was to your people, I, Yu Lin, am to mine. We have 
analyzed the future, and we have decided that this is for the best. 

— How can you know what is for the best? 

— It is our decision. 

— You will not keep us in prison forever! 

— Our decision is final. Goodbye, Charles Mugrath. 

Mugrath felt as if he had been suddenly released from steel chains. He 
fell to his knees. The room was empty, and he knew that Yu Lin was gone. 

Empty? 

His blind face turned this way and that. 

Alice Bennett was with him. 

He crawled toward her on hands and knees and touched her face, her 
body. He felt no breath of life. . . . 

And now he remembered, he remembered. . . . 

Bitterness lifted in him like the poison of gall. Yu Lin had left him this 
last gift, this empty body, a hollow mockery of what might have been. 

Such cruelty could not be. 

It had been unnecessary. It marked the enemy for what he was. 

Mugrath straightened, carrying Alice Bennett’s body in his arms. Only 
seconds ago, she had lived and breathed for him, a captive of Yu T in, a 
hostage to destiny. 

Seconds? 

It was not too late. 

Carrying her out into the waning day’s light that he could sense but could 
not see, Mugrath entered her body, dividing himself, sliding along nerve 
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and muscle and vein and artery, into heart and brain and lung. Dividing 
himself, he made her limgs breathe, her heart to pump again. He caused 
the blood to surge, the muscles to tremble, the brain to Uve. He felt the 
shuddering tremble of his own life move into her being. 

She lived again. 

The elfort left him spent and gasping, near the end. He could go no 
further. He withdrew from within her. 

“Charles? Charles?” 

“I am here.” 

He felt her hands touch his face in growing wonder. 

“You are blind?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you can have new eyes.” 

“Yes,” he said. “New eyes.” 

“I have been asleep for so long. Do you remember the fire? Do you 
remember the witch’s pyre? And do you remember your promise to remember 
me and love me?” 

Mugrath stood and walked with the halting steps of a blind man toward 
the copter he knew was waiting for him. He felt Alice Bennett’s hand touch 
his, holding him, guiding him. The sun had gone down at last. But th^ 
would be a new sunrise soon. 

“Charles?” 

“I remember,” said Mugrath. “And I love you.” 
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